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KP This Magazine will in future be printed on a new ang 
beautiful Type, imported for the purpofe from the Foundery of 
the celebrated Mr. Caflon.——-The increafing merit of this work 
has, we prefume, fully eftablifhed its reputation, and while 
we folicit the further patronage of an enlightened people, they 
may rely upon our continued exertions to maintain that credit 
which we hold in the fcale of American Publications. 











——-To Corre/pondents.— 


WE could wifh Marcus would fend to our office the remainder of his 
piece. We have no objections to that part of it which,we have received; 
and, as he appears to be a young writer, would willingly infert it for his 
encouragement: continuations, however, take very much from the merit of a 
compofition, and where it is praéticable, we ever wifh to avoid them: for 
this reafon we requeft the fequel of the ftory of Sexim, in order that, if 
it be not too lengthy, it may be inferted entire. 


Tom Totum need not expect that we will whip his top. 


Some other communications remain under confideration. 
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HERE is no clafs of men in 
this country more univerfally 
ordefervedly refpeéted than thofe who 
are employed in the miniftry of the 
Gofpel : the qualifications and difpo- 
fitions which moft ufually defignate 
the members: of this body, are fuch 
as mult, independently of the confi- 
deration due to their {acred miflion, 
entitle them to the efteem and beft 
regard of their fellow citizens. There 
are iome perfons, it is true, who pre- 
tend to defpife and laugh at the pro- 
fefion of a Parfon; but when we 
examine who thefe perfons are, or 
why they treat this chara¢ter with 
contempt and ridicule—when we 
confequently find them either diffi- 
pated or ignorant, or when we trace 
their ideas to the common-place hu- 
mour of European plays and novels, 
We are induced to confider the unfa- 
Yourable opinions of fach perfons, 
from fuch motives, as the moft ho- 
hourabie teltimony in favour of the 
Profedion again{t which they are di- 
rected. 

In Europe, the enormous power 
Which the clergy have acquired by 
gradual encroachments, and the ca- 
Pricious tyranay with which this 
power has in many initances been ex- 
ercifed, have incurred horror and de- 
teftation: even in England, where 
ccclefiaftical affairs are more ration- 


ally adminiftered than in moft other 
parts, the eftablifhment of a parti- 
cular form of worfhip by law, and 
the practice of compelling all to 
{upport it by involuntary contribu- 
tion, are circumftances at which the 
independent fpirit recoils; and which 
produce between the minifter and 
people a want of confidence, and 4 
mutual jealoufy, far from beneficial 
to the intents of religion. Thele are 
the effeéts of that prepofterous, and, I 
think I may juftly add, impious union 
of religion with politics, which has 
heen the fource of the greateft tem 
poral misfortunes in the world, and 
at the fame time materially injured 
the caule it pretended principally to 
fupport. 

In America, however, the con- 
trary is thecafe: no form of worfhip 
is eftablifhed here; no man is com- 

elled to contribute to the fupport of 
the church, nor are congregations 
obliged to maintain minifters appoint- 
ed over them by individuals or ftran- 
ers: merit is, therefore, the only 
method by which a minifter of the 
Gofpel can facceed in his profeffion ; 
he mutt be pofleffed of a good educa- 
tion and charaéter, with fuch difpo- 
fitions as may make him agrecable to 
the people with whom he is to refide : 
+f found fufliciently qualified in thefe 
refpeéts, he is fettled upon a decent 
competence, 
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competence, equally far from the 
overbearing fplendour of fome, and 
the fhameful penury of others of his 
profeffion in Europe ; he has therefore 
few temptations either to pride, am- 
bition or meannefs; and his educa- 
tion being neceflarily in fome degree 
liberal, moft give him fuch a tinc- 
ture of general knowledge as to ren- 
der hima fuitable and agreeable com- 
panion in every clafs of fociety, ef- 
pecially in the equality of a repub- 
hican government. 

Though it cannot be afférted that 
all minifters of the Gofpel are per- 
fons of general knowledge, yet it is 
natural to conclude that the habits of 
temperance and application particu- 
Tarly expected in them, and the abfti- 
hence from thofe amufements and em- 
ployments which, thoagh not morally 
évil, cuftom. renders improper’ for 
them, give them advantages not fo 
univerfally charaéteriftic of the other 
Jearned profeffions. 

Whatever may be the intelleéual 
acquiiitions of a minifter, he poffeffes 
peculiar advantages for the commu- 
nication of them to others: placed 
in fuch a fituation as to be neither 
uperior nor inferior to any tank in 
fociety, he is equally admitted to all ; 
habituated to the refpeét due to an 
inftruftor, confcious of the facred im- 
portance of his office, he offers his 
Jentiments with candour, clearnefs 
and affeétion, divetted of that circuin- 
Jocution which cuttom renders necef- 
fary to others to conceal or foften their 
real meaning. What politenefs for- 
bids in others, a fenfe of duty prompts 
in him: what from others would be 
heard with difapprobation, is from 
him-received with pleafure and te- 
fpeét. Accuflomed to be every where 
regarded and received as a father and 
a friend, and every one endeavouring 
to appear to him in the moft favouratie 
point of light, he is indyced to en- 
tertain principles of univerfal philan- 

thropy which diffulea pleafing charm 
over his other qualifications, and give 
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additional force to his admonitions 
and inftructions. 

Influenced by thefe confiderations, 
Ihave ever entertained the highelt re. 
gard for this refpe€table body, and 
have never failed to improve every op. 
portunity of enlarging my acquaint. 
ance with them. Hence, whenever 
I vifit the country, I make it my bufi. 
nefs to procure an introduétion, as 
foon as poffible, to the minifter of the 
place, and in this F feldom fail to 
make a valuable acquifition of plea. 
fure and initruétion. 

The following account of a gentle- 
man with whom J became acquaint. 
ed in one of my excurfions, though 
far from being fingular, will, I hope, 
appear as no improper illuftration of 
what I have advanced. 

In a {mall country town, about 50 
miles from this city, being much 
pleafed with two fermons delivered 
on a Sanday by a clergyman of a 
plain bat engaging appearance, with 
a natural eloqaence and unaffected 
earneftnefs which made a forcible 
imprtffion upon the mind, I te- 
quetied the friend with whorn I re- 
ided there, to introduce me to the 
preacher: this office he undertook 
with pleafure the next day, affuring 
me, that He was happy in bringing 
me to the knowledge of fo worthya 
charaéter. He informed me that, 
though pofleffed of an excellent edu- 
cation and a good general knowledge, 
none but perfons of learning could 
difcover that he wasa fcholar; while 
his country neighbours, whom he 
never infulted wich the oftentation of 
learning, looked upon him asa wor 

~ } ' 
thy, fenfible man, a good miniuer, 
and an excellent farmer. Bathis ¢t- 
tenfive benevolence formed the prin- 
cipal trait in the defcription ; and, 
as my friend affured me, had fo en- 
deared him to al! who knew him, 
that his opinion was confulted upon 
every difficulr occafion, and his ad 
vice received asa law. ‘. 
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- As we approached his habitation, 
I could eafily diftinguifh it, thoagh 
neither larger Nor more ornamented 
than the farm-houfes of his neigh- 
hours, for it was marked with an air 
of fimple neatnefs, exactly corref- 
ponding to the idea raifed by Gold- 
Jnith's defcription of the * village 
preccher’s mode/? manfion.” On en- 
tering, we were received with a pleaf- 
ing degree of natural politenefs by 
the lady of the houfe, who informed 
us that her hufband was engaged in 
his garden, the cultivation and cre- 
dit of which he affumed entirely to 
himflf. The good man foon ap- 
peared, leading in one of the chil- 
dten, who, upon our entrance, had 
fon out to call him: he welcomed 
os with cheerfuloefs, and returned 
my falutation with fo much frank- 
nefs, that we were friends in a few 
minutes. We {pent fome time with 
him, and I found him all that I ex- 
o from my friend’s defcription ; 
eappeared exceedingly well inform- 
éd upon moit fubjedts, though diffi- 
dent of obtruding his opinion: be- 
fides his profeflion, of which he ap- 
peated a complete mafter, agricul - 
ture feemed to be his favourite f{ci- 
ence; atid the only effufion of vanity 
which I obferved to efcape him was 
a boaft, that he could have green 
peafe at his table a week earlier than 
any of his congregation. 

_ found his converfation fo pleaf- 
ing, that I refolved to make the bett 
advantage of my time in cultivating 
his acquaintance. Upon the repeti- 
ton of my vifit the next day, I was 
received by the whole family as an 
old acquaintance, and foon felt my- 
felf at home among them; he was 
again in his garden, whither I went 
to obferve his Jabours. Every thing 
there wore the fame afpeét of neat- 
heis and elegant fimplicity as in and 
about the Koufe—all was vifibly the 
effe& of a claffical tafte, improved 
by rural experience. He took a plea- 
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fure in fhewing me the bezuties and 
conveniencies of this little fpot, and 
explarning the methods by which he 
had produced feveral improvements, 
both here and in a few acres which 
conftitared his farm: he had the art 
of doing this without appearing in 
the lealt tedious or uninterefting ; 
bat, on the contrary, highly pleafing 
and inftructive. 

He invited me into his ftudy—his 
library was {mall but well chofen ; 
in the fame room were a few plain 
mathematical inftrumeénts, and dn 
electrical machine ingenioufly con- 
ftracted by himfelf with the affiftance 
of his eldeft fon; and thotgh not 
equal to thofe of fuperb and expenfive 
itructure, he faid he found it fully 
fafficient to fatisfy his cutiofity, and 
explain the principal pharomena of 
the fcience. He entertained me with 
an account of feveral experiménts 
which he had made with his Ample 
apparatus, many of which were ex- 
tremely curious and interefting. 

His fentiments epon the education 
of youth, to which my taking notice 
of fome particular books in the libra- 
ry gave occafion, were really excel- 
lent, though fome of them were new, 
and different from the ufual cuftoms ; 
thefe, however, and his examplifica- 
tion of them in his account of the 
education of his own children, with 
much regret I mutt omit at prefent, 
for fear of extending the fubject to 
too great a Jength. 

In the courte of our converfation, 
I exprefied fome furprize that I had 
never heard him preach in this city, 
adding, that he would, no doubr, 
meet with approbation, and proba- 
bly fuch preferment as would enable 
him to employ his talents in a more 
extenfive manner; to which he ree 
plied as follows: 

“¢ Te is now near thirty years fince 
« JT firft fettled as a minilter in this 
“¢ place. The inhabitants have al. 
“ways appeared pleafed with my 

‘ endeavours 
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‘< endeavours to inftrué& them, and 
‘““ have ever treated me with every 
‘* degree of kindnefs and refpect. It 
‘* 1s true, my falary is {mall, but in- 
“ duftry, eeconomy, and content ren- 
«* der it competent; befides, the ge- 
‘* nerofity and afliftance of my neigh- 
bours make me quite rich: they 
“‘ frequently fend me prefents, inf- 
‘‘ nitely more pleafing to the fenfi- 
ble foul, than the compulfory of- 
«© ferings of tythes and firlt-fruits, of 
«¢ which I read in the hiltories of thofe 
«« countries where religion is tyran- 
“}ny: in getting in my _ harvetts, 
{pinning my wool and flax, and 
«* many other things they are always 
« happy to contribute their help; in 
«¢ fhort, they eagerly feize every ap- 
portunity of doing me all the fer- 
vice in their power. ‘They apply 
for my advice and arbitration in 
all their embarrafiments and dif- 
agreements; and I have been fo 
fucce{sful in fettling their fmall dif- 
putes before they arofe to animofi- 
ty, that my friend and neighbour 
the juftice of peave told me fome 
time fince, upon going to take his 
feat in the legiflature, that through 
my means he had leifure to leave 
«¢ his office, for bufinefs was fo dul 
ss with him that, were he not a far- 
«mer and an affembly-man, he 
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might ftarve on his commiftion,. 
The only reftraint Upon my con. 
duét here is, that the affeétion of 
my people will fcarcely fuffer one 
to leave them, even for a fhort 
time; but this is a pleafant re. 
ftraint, fince I am convinced | 
could do more good here than in 
“any other place. Duty, there. 
“* fore, as well as gratitude and in. 
‘* clination, detains me here, As 
* to thofe talents with which your 
** good opinion is pleafed to flatter 
** me, they would be loft in a popu. 
‘* lous city, among fo many men of 
‘* {cience and eminence; and the 
‘s pleafure I might receive from a 
‘* more extenfive cultivation of them 
** would fcarcely be equal to that 
«« which I now enjoy of being, under 
‘“‘ providence, initrumental to the 
‘* happinefs of thofe with whom | 
have been fo long converfant, and 
« to whom I owe fo many obliga. 
“ tions.” 

Such was the charaéter, and fuch 
were the fentiments of this worthy 
man, from whom I parted at length 
with regret, though happy in having 
formed {fo valuable an acquaintance, 
and ftrongly confirmed in the princi- 
ples which procured me this plea. 
fure. D. 
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The PRUDENT WOMAN;; or, the HISTORY of ELVIRA. 


UT a few minutes ago, the 
breath departed from her mor- 

tal frame, and Elvira became an in- 
animate piece of clay. Her children 
weep around her body, and her huf- 
band expreffes that fenfibility, which 
has ever charatterifed his life. Her 
relatives wiil lament her deceafe, and 
humanity will long remember her 
virtues,——Let me explain, and endea- 
vour juftly to applaud the talents and 
virtues of Bivira. She was the daugh- 
ter of a man who oppofed the torrent 
of adverfity, with induitry and for- 


titude. He ftruggled for his family 
with fuccefs, and experienced from 
them in his age that affection and 
duty, which enabie us to endure the 
woes of age with tranquillity and re- 
fignation, Often did he fnatch her, 
with paternal ardour, from the bo- 
fom of her affectionate mother, and 
as often was fhe reconveyed to that 
fource of nourifhment and comfort 
by maternal folicitude. 

As fhe advanced in years, her edu 
cation was attended to with affection, 


under the guidance of reafon. Every 
degree 
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degree of inftruétion was beftowed on 

ber, which the country, in which fhe 

was born, could afford. Poflefled of 
the greateft endowments, her mind 
anticipated the leffons of her teachers ; 
and at the age of fifteen, fhe was ac- 
knowledged to be both beautiful in 
erfon, and accomplifhed in mind. 
Pride acknowledged her acquifitions, 
and even envy confefled the graces 
and merits of Elvira. 

But at this period her trials com- 

menced. In the {pace of three days 
the was deprived of both her parents. 
How calamitous was her fituation ! 
how extreme was her grief! The 
truly filial heart alone can entertain 
an adequate idea of her anguifh. She 
had attended them with folicitude, 
during their ficknefs, wept over their 
coffins with true piety, and ftill ve- 
nerated their memory with the moft 
ardent afetion. She was not then 
con{cious, that the public office which 
was occupied by her father, had hi- 
therto adminiftered fupport to the 
family. Without the levity, but 
with the hopes, which are natural to 
youth, fhe had looked forward to 
competency, and occafionally to af- 
fluence, From the bofom of an af- 
fettionate mother, fhe had imbibed 
delicacy; and on the knee of her fa- 
ther, the had been taught to exult in 
a profpeét of wealth. 

How diftrefling, for a period, 
were the feelings of the maiden! As 
a daugiter fhe endured extreme an- 
guith ; and found herfelf expofed to 
all the difficulties of a dependent fitu- 
ation. No relation proffered aflift- 
énce ; and after the fale of her father’s 
effects, (every deduction having been 
made) her guardian difcovered, that 
only fifty pounds remained. He gave 
her that counfel which was worthy 
of the office he had undertaken, 
and received her into his houfe. So 


{weet was the difpofition, fo mild 
was the deportment of Elvira, that 
fhe conciliated the efteem of all with 
whom fheconverfed. She was fully 
convinced of the narrownefs of her 
circumftances; and therefore found- 
ed her expectations on propriety of 
appearance, docility of mind, and 
rectitude of heart. But fhortly fo- 
ciety was deprived of the amiable 
confort of her guardian. In her fhe 
a fecond time loft a tender mother. 

A few weeks after this mournful 
event, her guardian was hurried out 
of exiftence by a fever ;, but before he 
expired, he requefted an interview. 
She attended his fummons. Aftera 
fhort converfation, he fent for Hilario, 
his nephew. As they fat at his bed- 
fide, he thus addrefied them: ** But 
a few days ago I regularly made a 
will, which entitles you to equal fhares 
of my property. May that property, 
in this inftance, continue undivided.” 
He fcarcely had ceafed to {peak, be- 
fore he expired: His meaning was 
underftood. After due refpect had 
been paid to his memory, Hilario 
paid his addreffes to Elvira. She was 
far from being infenfibie to his merit ; 
and, mindful of the jaft admonition 
of her guardian, beftowed her heart 
and her hand according to the dic- 
tates of prudence, and the fentiments 
of Jove. 

She continued four years to exhi- 
bit an illuftrious example of conju- 
gal and maternal affection, when the 
world was deprived of her virtucs. 
Yet her memory muft be ever revered, 
efpecially when we recolleét, that fhe 
was not abjeét in adverfity, nor info- 
Jent in profperity ; and that fhe in 
the molt exemplary manner, dcif- 
charged the duues of the daughter, 
the wife, the mother, and the chrif- 


‘ 
tian. 
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Pleafure of Parental Affection — Anecdote. 


On the PLEASURE which arifes from PARENTAL AFFECTION, 


Nine fo effectually charms 


the mind into a fettled efteem, 
as concurrence in an employment 
fo beneficent, fo delightful, as the 
care or education of our own off- 
fpring. ‘This is a work of fo much 
importance, and requiring fo much 
time, that it-contributes more than 
any thing towards perpetuating our 
union. The necedlary duties to one 
child, are fucceeded by the neceflary 
duties to another, until we have tran{- 
ferred, as it were, our whole fouls 
into our offspring, paflionately love 
each other again in our feveral images 
or reprefentatives, and live only to 
make ourfelves happy through the 
happinefs of our children. It is thus 
we may be faid to be renewed or 
made young again. We view the 
progreis of an infant mind, the four- 
cesand growth of its affections, with 
more pleafure than is experienced by 
ifelf. We intereft ourielves in thofe 
great paflions which determine the 
events of life; we forget our infirmi- 
ties, we imagine ourfelves in love 
again, becaufe our children are ena- 





moured ; and we become fathers and 
mothers a fecond time, when they af. 
fume thofe happy denominations, 
Compare, if you can, the events of 
what is called a life of pleafure with 
fuch as thefe: and when nature is 
ditcompofing,when infirmities or dif. 
orders menace diffolution, you may 
fee the man who has acted on the fel. 
fith and brutal principle of gratifying 
himfelf, at the expence of truth, ho- 
nour, and the happinefs of others, 
curfing a world which detefts and def- 
pifes him ; deferted by all, by the 
very inftruments of his pleafures, be- 
caufe univerfally difefteemed, and 
finking into the grave in ignominy, 
or frantic wretchednefs ; while thofe 
men and women who had gone hand 
in hand in the pleafing duties of life, 
will not only have a firm fapport in 
honourable recolleétions, but will 
be led down its rugged declivity, by 
the tendereft care of an affectionate 
offspring, and will confign them- 
felves to reft, like ufeful labourers, a 
little weary, but fatisfied with the 
work of the day. 
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ANECDOTE. 


T the capture of St. Euftatia, 

an edict was iffued, enjoining 

every perfon, under the fevere pe- 
nalty of corporal punifhment and ba- 
nifhment, to render in by a certain 
day an exact inventory of his effets. 
It happened that a litle before that 
period, a Frenchman, once very emi- 
nent in the commercial world, had 
been by the calamities often attendant 
on the uncertainties of that fitua- 
tion, reduced to the deepeft diftrefs. 
He had heard the edi&: and, on the 

day appointed, he was called upon 

for his inventory. They found him 

fitting in the attitude of Melancholy 


—his elbow leaning on a table, while 
his hand fupported his cheek, which 
was furrowed with the keenelt afice 
tion. The noife of perfons entering 
the room awakened him from his re- 
verie; when gently turning his bead, 
and recolleéting the errand, he took 
up a pen from the table, and wrote 
the following fhort, but emphatic ac- 
count of his condition = Point 
d’ argent, point de biens, point de 
commerce, point de credit, point de re- 
putation, et Jeulement un pauvre coer 
rompu!” No money, no goods, 20 
trade, no credit, no reputation, an 
only a poor broken heart !” 


LIBERTY 
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LIBERTY 


DEFINED. 


[From the 2d vol. of Elements of Moral Science, by Dr. Beattie. ] 


TOES liberty, then, confift in 

the power of doing what we 
pleale? No: for if every body had 
thispower, there could be no liberty 
at all; becaufe our life and property 
would be at the difpofal of every 
man who was able and willing to 
take them from us. Ina free coun- 
try, every violation of law is an at- 
tack upon the public liberty. The 
laws of God and our country are our 
‘beltand only fecurity againft oppref- 
fion ; and therefore liberty can exift 
among us no longer than while thofe 
laws aeobeyed. Milton, who loved 
liberty as much, I believe, as ever 
ay man did, has truly obferved, 
when {peaking of it, that, « who 
loves that mu ft firft be wife and good.” 
See his twelfth fonnet. 

Does Liberty confift in our being 
governed by lews of our own mak- 
ing? I know not how many politi- 
cal writers have laid this down as a 
firft principle, and a felf-evident 
maxim: and yet, if Britain be a free 
goverment, this maxim is grofsly 
abfard. Who are they who can be 
faid to be governed by laws of their 
own making? I know of no fuch 
perfons; I never heard or read of 
any fuch; except, perhaps, among 
Pirates and other banditti, who, 
trampling on all laws divine and hu- 
man, refufed to be governed in any 
other way than by their own licen- 
tious regulations. The greateft part 
of the laws by which we are governed 
Were made long ago: I fhould he 
glad to know how a man co-operates 
in making a law before he is born. 
Sut are we not inftrumental in mak- 
ing thofe laws, which are made in 
our own time? Granting that we 
are, which is by no means the cafe, 
thefe are not the only laws by which 
We are governed: we muft obey the 
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common law of the land, which is 
of immemorial ftanding, as well as 
the ftatutes made in the laft feflion of 
parliament. 

The Britifh laws are enaéted by 
the King, Lords, and Commons, who 
may amount in all to about eight 
hundred perfons: the* inhabitants of 
Great-Britain, who muft obey thefe 
laws, are computed at eight millions. 
In Britain, therefore, not to mention 
the reft of the empire, are’move than 
feven millions of perfons who aré 
governed by laws which they neither 
make, nor can alter: and even the 
King, Lords, and Commons, are 
themfelves governed by laws which 
were made before they were born. 
Nay more; if the majority of the 
Lords and Commons agree to a bill, 
which afterwards receives the Royal 
affent, that bill is alaw, though the 
minority vote againft it; and the 
minority in both houfes might com- 
prehend three hundred and eighty 

rfons. So that a law to bind the 
whole Britifh nation might, accord- 
ing to the principles of our conftitue 
tion, be made, even contrary to the 
will of three hundred and eighty 
members of the legiflature—Nay 
further: in the houfe of Commons, 
forty members, in ordinary cafes of 
legiflation, make a houfe, or quorum 5 
the majority is twenty-one, which, 
deduéted from five hundred and fifty- 
eight, the number of members in 
that hovfe, leaves five hundred and 
thirty-feven. So that a bill might 
pafs the hovfe of eee es if the 
houfe happened to be very thin, con- 
trary to ee will of five hundred and 
thirty-feven members of that houfe ; 
and yet if fuch a bill were afterwards 
ratified by the Lords, and affented 
to by the King, it would be a law.— 


Surely, if we are a free people, liberty 
mult 
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mult be fomething, that does not con- 
filt in our being governed by laws of 
our own making. 

It is faidy indeed, that every Bri- 
tith fubje&t has influence in the le- 
giflature by means of his reprefenta- 
tive freely chofen, who appears and 
aéts for him in parliament. But this 
is not true. -.There are not, in this 
iiland, one miliion of perfons who 
have a vote in ele&ting parliament- 
men, and yet, in this ifland, there 
are eight millions of perfons who 
muit obey the law. And for their 
condu¢t, as law-givers, our parlia- 
ment,.men are not an{werable totheir 
elegtors, or to any other perfons 
whatever. And it not often happens, 
that in making laws they are unani- 
mous ; yet the minority in both hou- 
fes muft obey the laws that are made 
againit their will.—Befides, we are 
al] fubjeét to the law of God, and are 
free in proportion as we obey it; for 
his fervice is perfect freedom. | But 
who will fay that man is the maker 
of God’s law?—We fee then, that 
our liberty does not confift, either in 
the power of doing what we pleafe, 
or in being governed by laws made 
by ourfelves. 

They, who are hindered from do- 
ing what the law allows, or who 
have reafon to be afraid of one ano- 
ther, even while they are doing 
their duty, cannot be faid to enjoy 
liberty. Where this is the cafe, 
there muft be in the hands of certain 
individuals fome exorbitant power 
procuétive of opprefiion, and not fub- 
je& to law; or there muft prevail in 
the ftate a {pirit of licentioufnets 
which the law cannot controul. Nor 
can. men be faid to be free, who are 
liable to have oppreffive laws impofed 
as! them, or to be tried by tyranni- 
cai or Incompetent judges. In Great- 
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Britain, by a contrivance to be ex. 
plained hereafter, our laws are made 
by men, whofe intereft it is to make 
them eguitable; and who, with a 
very few exceptions of little mo- 
ment, are themfelves fubjeét to the 
laws they make. In Britain, too, 
by the inftitution of juries, our 
judges in all criminal and in many 
civil caufes, are our equals; men, 
who are acquainted with our circum. 
ftances, to whofe prudence and pro. 
bity we have no objection, and who 
are favourably inclined towards us, 
on account of our being their equals. 
In Grest-Britain, therefore, an ho- 
neft man has nothing to fear, either 
from the law, or from the judge.— 
Neither can thofe people be account- 
ed free who dare not complain when 
they fuffer injury, or who,are denied 
the privilege of declaring their fenti- 
ments freely to one another. In both 
thefe refpeéts our freedom is fecured 
by the liberty of the prefs ; of which 
I fhall {peak afterwards. 

Political liberty, therefore, I would 
defcribe thus: “It is that ftate in 
which men are fo governed by equi- 
table laws, and fo tried by equitable 
judges, that no perfon can be hin- 
dered from doing what the law al- 
lows, or have reafon to be afraid of 
any perfon fo long as he does his du- 
ty.” This is true liberty ; for this 
is the only fort of liberty that pro- 
motes virtue and happinels ; and 
farely no wife or good man would 
ever wifh for any other : and this Is 
a degree and a perfection of liberty, 
which I know not that any other 
people on earth ever enjoyed. How 
the feveral paris of. the Britith con- 
ftitution are contrived, and adjulted, 
fo as to fecure this liberty, I thall af- 
terwards endeavour (Co expiain. 
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Specimen of French Pulpit Eloquence. 
SPECIMEN OF FRENCH PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


[From the Abbé Maury’s Priaciples of Eloquence. 
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Tranflated by John Neal Lake. 


Printed in 1793. | 


F there be extant among us any 

traces of this ancient and energe- 
tic Eloquence, which is nothing elfe 
than the original voice of nature, it 
is among the miflionaries, and in the 
country, where we mult feek for 
examples. There, fome apottolic 
men, endowed witha vigorous and 
bold imagination, knew no other fuc- 
cels than converfions, no other. ap- 
plaufes than tears. Often devoid ‘of 
taite, they defcend, I confefs, to bur- 
lefque details; but they forcibly 
ftrike the fenfes ; their threatenings 
imprefs terror ; the people lilten to 
them with profit; many among them 
have fublime ftrokes; and an Ora- 
tor doth not hear them without ad- 
vantage, when he is fkilful in ob- 
ferving the important effeéts of his 
art. 

M. Bridaine, the man, who, in 
the prefent age, is the moft juftly 
celebrated in this way, was born with 
a popular eloquence, abounding with 
metaphorical and ftriking expref- 
fions; and no one ever poffefled, in 
a higher degree, the rare talent of ar- 
relting the attention of an aflembled 
multitude. 

He had fo fine a voice, as to ren- 
der credible all the wonders which 
hiftory relates of the declamation of 
the ancients, for he was as eafily 
heard by ten thoufand people in the 
open fields, as if he had {fpoken under 
the moft refounding arch. In all he 
faid, there were cbfervable unex- 
pected ftrokes of Oratory, the boldeft 
metaphors, thoughts fudden,new,and 
ftriking, all the marks of a rich ima- 
ination, fome naflages, fometimes 
even whole difcourfes, compofed with 
Care, and written with an equal com- 
bination of tafte and animation. 

I remember to have heard bim 
dtliver the introduétion of the firlt 


difcourfe, which he preached in the 
Church of St.Sul pice, in Paris, 1751+ 
The firft company in the capital 
went, out of curiofity, to hear him. 

Bridaine perceived among the 
congregation many Bifhops, and per- 
fons of the firft rank, as well as a vaft 
number of Ecclefiaftics. This fight, 
far from intimidating, fuggefted to 
him the following exordium, fo far 
at leaft as my memory retains of a 
paffage with which I have been al- 
ways fenfioly affefted, and which, 
perhaps, will not appear unworthy 
of Boffuet, or Demotthenes. 

‘ Arthe fight of an auditory fo 
new to me, methinks, my brethren, 
I ought only to open my mouth to 
folicit your favour in behalf of a poor 
miflionary, deftitute of all thofe ta- 
Jents which you require of thofe who 
{peak to you about your falvation. 
Neverthelefs, 1 experience, to-day, 
a feeling very different. And, if I 
am calt down, fufpect me not of be- 
ing deprefled by the wretched un- 
eafinefs occafioned by vanity, as if I 
were accuftomed to preach myfelf. 
God forbid that a minifter of heaven 
fhould ever fuppofe he needed an ex~- 
cufe with you! for, whuever ye may 
be, ye area!! of you finners like my- 
felf, It is before your God and 
mine, that I feel myfelf impelled at 
this moment to ftrike my brealt. 

«¢ Until now, I have proclaimed 
the righteoufne(s of the Mott High in 
churches covered with thatch. I 
have preached the rigours of penance 
to the unfortunate who wanted bread. 
I have declared to the good inhabi- 
tants of the country the moit reel 
truths of my religion. Unhappy man! 
what have I done? I have made wr 
the poor, the beft friends of my God! 
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and hardened. Ah! it is here only 
where the facred word fhould be 
made to refound with all the force 
of its thunder; and where I fhould 
p:ace with me in this pulpit, on the 
one fide, Death which threatens you, 
and on the other, my great God, who 
is about to judge you. I hold to- 
day your fentence in my _ hand. 
‘Tremble then in my prefence, ye 
proud and difdainful men who hear 
me! The neceflity of falvation, the 
certainty of death, the uncertainty 
of that hour, fo terrifying to you, 
final impenitence, the laft judgment, 
the fmall number of the eleét, hell, 
and above all, Eternity! Eternity ! 
‘Thefe are the fubjeéts upon which I 
am come to difcourfe, and which I 
ought, doubtlefs, to have referved for 
you alone. Ah! what need have I 
of your commendation, which, per- 
haps, might damn me, without fav- 
ing you? God is about to roufe you, 
while his unworthy minifter {peaks 
to you ;——for I have had a long expe- 
rience of his mercies. Penetrated 
with a deteftation of your pait ini- 
quities, and fhedding tears of forrow 
and repentance, you will then throw 
yourlelves into my arms; and, by 
this remorfe, you will prove that I 
am fufficiently eloquent.” 

Who doth not, by this time, per- 
ceive, how much this Eloquence ex 
cels the frigid and miferabie preten- 
tions of modern wit? In apologizing 
10 to {peak, for having preached upon 
hell in the villages, Bridaine boldly 
affumed all the authority over his au- 
ditory, which belonged to his office, 
and prepared their hearts for the awe 
ful truths, which he intended to an- 
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I ought to have pitied and confoled! 
It is here only where 1 behold the 
great, the rich, the oppreflors of fuf- 
fering humanity, or finners daring 


nounce. This exordium alone gave 
him a right to fay every thing. Many 
perions ftill remember his fermog 
ov Eternity, and the terror which it 
diffufed throughout the congregation, 
whilit blending, as was ufual with 
him, quaint comparifons with fub- 
lime tran{ports, he exclaimed, ¢ What 
foundation, my brethrenghave you 
for {uppofing your dying: Wy at {uch 
a diftance ? Isit youryouth ? ¢ Yes? 
you anfwer ; * I am, as yet, but 20, 
but 30.’—* Sirs, it is not you wha 
are 20 or 30"years old, it is death 
which has already advanced 20 or 30 
years towards you. Obferve: Eter. 
nity approaches. Do you know what 
this Ecernity is? It is a pendulum 
whofe vibration fays continually, 
Always—Ever—Ever--Always!— 
Always! In the mean while, a re. 
probate calls out, * What o'clock is 
it?? * And the fame voice aniwers,’ 
¢ Eternity.’ 

The thundering voice of Bridaine 
added, on thofe occafions, a new ener- 
gy to his Eloquence; and the audi- 
tory, familiarized to his language and 
ideas, appeared at fuch times in dif- 
may before him. The profound fi- 
lence which reigned in the congre- 
gatiun, efpecially when he preached 
until the approach of night, was in- 
terrupted from time to time, and in 
a manner very perceptible, by the 
long and mournful fighs, which pro- 
ceeded, all at once, from every cor- 
ner of the church where he was {peak- 
ing. 

Orators! ye who are wholly en- 
grofled about your own reputation, 
fall at the feet of this apoftolic man, 
and learn from a miffionary, wherein 
true eloquence confifts. The peo- 
ple! the people! they are the prin- 
cipal, and, perhaps, the beit judges 
of your talents. 
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For the New-York Macazine. 
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{Continued from Page 460. ] 
CHAPTER Iil. 


ARINA, the beautiful feat of 

Colonel Armenius, was fituated 
ona rifing eminence, beneath which 
flowed ar{pacious water; nature and 
art both combined to render it truly 
delightful. Here the romantic mind 
could indulge its imaginary pleafures ; 
it might retire with its roving fancy 
to fome fequeltered fpot, where 
nought is found to difturb its medi- 
tation. Here the {preading tree af- 
forded a cool retreat, covered with 
thick and verdant foliage; the mur- 
mur of the running ftream excited 
to reflection, and to acertain degree 
of penfivenefs, and lulled the mind to 
foftrepofe. Here alfo the temperate 
and philofophic found an abode {uit- 
able to all their wifhes. This was 
the place where Elvira had fpent 
many happy years, and where a mo- 
ther and a governefs inculcated in 
her tender mind the principles of 
virtue, and gave her all the inftruc- 
tion and accomplifhments which 
diftinguifh the improved female.— 
Mr. Tollard, according to the Colo- 
hel’s invitation, took here his refi- 
dence, and contributed much to the 
fociability and happinefs of the place. 
He was fenfible, mild, open and ge- 
erous; his perfon much refembled 
Armenius, but his face did not fo 
much characterize the foldier, being 
More mild and placid: he was of a 
noble and refpeétable family, the 
pollefior of a large fortune, and had 
nO near relation living except a filter, 
Who foon purpofed to {pend fome 
ume at Sarina, and to become the 
Companion of Elvira. The gay 
Adeline (which was her name) had 
hitherto refided at London, with an 
old aunt: fhe had often vifited her 
brother and Elvira at Sarina, and 
Wasalively, handfome girl, nearly of 


the fame age with Elvira. The re- 
turn of Mr. Armenius had now 
{pread abroad, and many came to 
pay their congratulations: among 
the number was a Mr. Harmer, a 
diftant relation of the Colonel’s, who 
introduced to him an only fon whom 
he had brought with him. This 
young gentleman, who claims a fhare 
in our tale, was remarkable for ex- 
ternal beauty: he was about nine- 
teen years of age, tall, and beautiful- 
ly fhaped: his face correfponded 
with his perfon; his fine blue eye 
{parkled vivacity and enticed the be- 
holder; but alas! why have we to 
fay, that his beauty, like that of a 
Paris, covered a deceitiul, cruel and 
treacherous heart? he was diflipated 
and debauched. This adds firength 
to an obfervation made by experi- 
ence, that remarkable beauty is fel- 
dom accompanied with virtue. The 
top is lifted from the polifhed and 
plated coffin, and lo! a loathfome 
corpfe appears. He concealed the 
blacknefs of his heart from his friends 
by diflimulation ; but notwithftand- 
ing he had been detected in many 
notorious and villainous aéts, yet his 
beauty, joined with an engaging ad~ 
drefs, made him the objet of admi- 
ration. Let the obfervation made 
concerning beauty, not tend to in- 

jure, in any degree, the charaéter of 
our heroine, who, | have before faid, 

was remarkable for beauty, for there 

are exceptions from every general 

rule; and not only this, but I make 

diftin@ions between beauties; and 

that whichElvira pofleffed experience 

could draw no fuch remark from. 

Elvira’s did not fo much confift in the 

beauty and fymmetry of the features, 

as in acertain divine expreflion which 


animated her ferene countenance. A 
| Cleopatra's 
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Cleopatra’s beauty is the rich and 
beautiful tulip, which ereéts its or- 
namented head, and excites the ad- 
miration of every beholder, far and 
near. Elvira’s, the modeft blufhing 
rofe, whofe beauties the near ob- 
ferver, and one acquainted with its 
excellence only perceives. Such was 
young Charles Harmer, a dangerous 
vifitor at Sarina, efpecially when an 
enchanting creature like Elvira dwel- 
led there, who knew no guile and no 
deceit. When this young gentleman 
was introduced by the Colonel to his 
daughter, no wonder that the fa- 
Jutation of fuch a perfon fhould tinge 
her face with a blufhk, and that fuch 
2 perfon fhould prepoffefs her in his 
favour. This prepofleflion was aug- 
mented when fhe liftened to his lively 
converfation, and when fhe obferved 
that he now paid to her the moft of 
his attention. He addreffed her with 
mild and gentle accents; congratu- 
Jated her on the arrival of her father, 
and mourned with her the lofs of a 
mother. Elvira returned fuitable and 
modeit anfwers, and furprized him 
with an underftanding equal to her 
beauty. The hours had paffed un- 
perceived by Sarina’s inhabitants, en- 
gaged in {weet intercourfe; and 
evening was drawing a vei! over the 
face of the fun, when young Charles 
propoled a walk, which was accepted 
by Elvira. When they were return- 
ing the Colonel caft a pleafing {mile 
on his lovely daughter, which Elvira 
returned while the rofe fuffufed itfelf 
over her face. 

They now dire€ted their fteps to- 
wards the water’s fide; and while 
they enjoyed each others converfation, 
the calmnefs and beauty of the fcene 
contributed to augment their plea- 
fure. Young Harmer, in the lan- 
guage of admiration exprefied the 
beauty of the evening, and of the 
place. Says he, the evening is the 
emblem of calmnets and ferenity ; all 
that in the day contributed to difturb 
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meditation, is hufhed in quietnefs 
and repofe. It is now that gloomy 
Sorrow leaves her difcontented man. 
fion, and walks abroad to furvey the 
beauties of Nature, the temporary 
foother of her woes. He then, in 
exprefling the beauty of the place, 
obferved, that it was only fuitable 
for fuch inhabitants. and fufficient to 
footh the Colonel’s former fufferings, 
The city was the feat of Elvira’s en. 
quiries, and fhe was informed in 
every particular. When fheenquired 
concerning the aflemblies, O! {ays 
he, they are indeed truly delightful ; 
there is no fuch fociability and cheer. 
fulnefs in any place : and what ade. 
lightful and ufeful accomplifhment 
dancing is! it banifhes all gloomy 
ideas from the mind, and gives atti. 
vity and fprightlinefs to the body, 
Elvira only replied, that fhe was glad 
to fee fo powerful an advocate efpoufe 
the caufe of an amufement the was 
very fond of. He then told her that 
the laft affembly he vifited, he was 
very much ftruck with the beauty of 
a young lady, whofe hand he had 
the favour of to walk a minuet; and 
that when on the floor her beauty at- 
tra€ted the attention of the whole 
company and much, that of hisown: 
that when he had handed her to her 
feat, he was greatly entertained with 
her agreeable and lively converfa- 
tion. She afked him if he had any 
acquaintance with Mifs Elvira Ar- 
menius ; and when he anfwered in 
the negative, fhe related a great ma- 


” ny pretty things concerning Mifs El- 


vira. Upon enquiry, he found her 
to be a Mifs Adeline Tollard, the 
expected heirefs of a great fortune. 
Elvira, pleafed with this relation, re- 
turned, that Mifs Adeline was her 
intimate friend, and that fhe cov! 
not fufficiently thank her for prop4- 
gating reports concerning her lup- 
pofed excellence; but that the would 
not attempt her excellences, as they 


were too well eftablifhed, and as” 
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ei no eulogium. The infinuating 
Harmer, (miling, faid, that Milfs Ade- 
line, among her many virtues, muft 
have minglec confidence and {felf- 
conceit to attempt Mifs Elvira’s ; but 
that friendfhip had engaged her in 
the caufe, although unequal to the 
arduous talk. Elvira, blufhing, told 
him to remember that friendfhip 
never puts vice in the fcales to pre- 
ponderate with virtue, and is there- 
fore incapable to draw any true or 
juft character. 

They now approached a little hill 
which gradually arofe from the wa- 
ter, whofe verdant top feemed to in- 
vite an agreeable feat. When they 
had afcended it, what was Harmer’s 
furprife, when he obferved the beauty 
and regularity of the grafs, the {pread- 
ing foliage of the trees which fur- 
rounded it,.and different flowers ex- 
haling the moft agreeable odour.— 
The common hill was fuddenly and 
unexpectedly changed into an Heli- 
conor Parnaflus. Surely, (cries he,) 
bature never, entirely of herfelf, 
formed this delightful fpot, but art 
matt alfo have lent her affiftance.— 
Elvira, {miling, told him, that it was 
afelected place of her’s, facred to re- 
fleétion and contemplation ; that fhe 
often in the evening reforted hither, 
to pay her vows to thofe venerable 
gods. Here, (fays fhe) I have often 
pafled many an agreeable hour with 
my dear Adeline, whofe company 
made every thing afflume a new 
charm. Then friendfhip directed 
ourdifcourfes, and we never thought 
or dreamt of forrow. Sometimes 
Adeline would here tune her lute, 
and the echo would refound to the 
charming melody. O then the even- 
ings {eemed too much in hafte to in- 
terrupt our joys 
*Friendthip ! myfterious cement of the foul! 
Sweetner of life! and folder of fociety ! 
lowe thee much. Thou haf deferved 

from me 
Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 
Oft have J prov’d the labours of thy love, 


And the warm efforts of the gentle heart 
Anxious to pleafe’ 





Here alfo, I have often fent invoca- 
tions tothe mufes, but alas! without 
effeét. O! cries Harmer, could the 
mufe ever reject fuch a fuitor, or re- 
fufe a vifit to fuch a place? No, fays 
Elvira; fhe difdains not the place; 
but it is the humble and obfcure 
mind ; for fhe attends the enlighten- 
ed and intelligent even in a wretched 
garret. Let it then be my duty, 
when females, like Califta, fing in 
gentle lays, to liften and improve, 
until I catch the note. Harmer re- 
plied ; this, Mifs Elvira, is only the 
report of an individual, whom mo- 
deity hinders from {peaking the con- 
trary; but where is a fecond to con- 
firm it? I am certain none can be 
found, and therefore Mifs Elvira muft 
ardon me if I ftand unconvinced. 
They defcended the hill and ap- 
proached the houfe, as the fhades of 
evening were quickly declining. 
When Elvira retired to herchamber, 
and was left alone to her meditation, 
the captivating Harmer employed the 
mof of her thoughts: they repre- 
fented him as beautiful and agree- 
able, and a youth of almoft every 
perfection ; as polite, but efpecially 
{fo to herfelf. In thort, the felt fome- 
thing which fhe could not expreis, 
and which her youthful mind had 
never felt before: what this was, exe 
perience beft can tell, and inexpe- 
rience fhuns the dangerous tafk.— 
Elvira no lefs commanded the at- 
tention of young Harmer: fhe in- 
{pired him with more reverence and 
honourable intentions than any fe- 
male he had feen: fhe imprefied on 
his mind a great idea of her under- 
ftanding and beauty, and made him 
confider her as a prize well worth 
obtaining, and that too much pains 
could not be taken in an{wering this 
end. Ashe wastoreturn home with 
his father next morning, he was al- 


ready planning the time of his - i 
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tions, until fleep difperfed confcious 
ideas, and prefented illufive ones; 
until the anticipating and reflecting 
mind funk in repofe: for pleafure 
cannot, like forrow, entirely banifh 
her influence. 

The next morning after breakfaft 
the horfes were prepared for Harmer’s 
departure. At taking leave, the Co- 
Jonel preffed them often to vifit their 
friends at Sarina. Young Harmer, 
following the example of his father, 
approached Elvira, and imprinted a 
kifs on her cherry lips; the blufhing 


.. 


Charaéer of Scarron. 
Thefe wete their pleafing medita-. 


wifhed them a pleafant journey : they 
then mounted their horfes and rode 
off. Elvira purfued them with her 
eyes until out of fight, and then te. 
tirez into the houfe fecretly regretting 
the departure of young Harmer: but 
fhort was her regret, for Harmer {oon 
returned, and continued frequently 
his vifits at Sarina: he became the 
open fuitor of Elvira, and affeion 
imperceptibly ftole on her heart, 
while ignorant of the real chara@er 
of her treacherous lover. 
ZEMULUS, 
[To be continued. } 








CHARACTER OF SCARRON. 


{From D'Ifraeli’s Curiofities of Literature. } 


CARRON isamongft the French 
writers, what Batler is amongft 
our own. As a burlefque poet, he 
has occafionally great merit. He is 
now however little read; forthe uni- 
formity of the burlefque ftyle is as 
intolerable, as the uniformity of the 
ferious. ‘There is fomething un- 
common in the anecdotes of his life, 
although he was a mere author. I 
have collefted them from various 
fources, and perhaps fome are not 
generally known, 

His family was noble and rich 
few are born with more flattering 
hopes than Scarron. His father, a 
counfellor with an income of 25,000 
livres, married a fecond wife, and 
the lively Scarron foon became the 
object of her hatred. tie ftudied 
and travelled, and took the clerical 
tonfure ; butcertainly difcovered difs 
pofitions more fuitable to the plea- 
fures of his age, than to the gravity 
of his profeilion. He formed an ac- 
quaintance with the wits of the times; 
aad in the carnival of 1638 commit- 
ted a youthful extravagance, for 
which his remaining days 
continual punifimenr, 
L’Advocat tells us, dife 
felf as a favage; the fing 


formed a 
He there, 
uifed him- 
ularity of a 


naked man, attraéted crouds. Aftet 
having been chafed by the mob, he 
was forced to efcape from his pur- 
fuers, and concealed himfelf in a 
damp marfh. A freezing cold feized 
him, and threw him, at the age of 
twenty-feven years, into a kind of 
palfy; a cruel diforder which tor- 
mented him all his life. ¢ It was 
thus,’ he fays, that pleafure depriv- 
ed me fuddenly of legs which had 
danced with elegance, and of hands 
which could manage the pencil and 
the lute.” 

Goujet, in his Bibliotheque Fran- 
coife, vol. xvi. p. 307; without fat. 
ing this anecdote, defcribes his dif- 
order as a fharp humour which dif- 
tilled itfelf on his nerves, and bafiled 
all the fkill of his phyficians; the 
{ciatica, rheumatifm; ina word, 4 
complication of maladies, attacked 
him, fometimes fucceflively, fome- 
times together, and made of our poor 
Abbé a fad fpetacle. He thus de- 
fcribes himfelf, in one of his let- 
ters, and who could be in better 
humour ? 

* I have lived to thirty, if I reach 
forty, I fhal) only add many mileri¢s 
to thofe which I have endured thele 


laft eight or nine years. 1 had my 
perlon 
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fon well made, though fhort; my 
diforder has fhortened it by a foot. 
My head is a little broad for my 
hhape; NY face is full enough for 
my body to appear very micagre; I 
have hair enough to render a wig 
unnecefary ; I have got many white 
hairs, in fpite of the proverb. My 
yeeth, formerly fquare peatls, are 
now of the colour of wood, and will 
foon be of the colour of amber. My 
legs and my thighs firft formed an 
ebtufe angle, afterwards an equal an- 
gle, and at length an acute one. My 
thighs and my body form another; 
and my head inclining on my fto- 
mach, [do not ill reprefenta Z. I 
have got my arms fhortened as well 
asmy legs, and my fingers as well 
asmy arms. Ina word, I am an 
abridgment of human miferies.’ 

It is faid in the Segraifiana, p. 
67, that he had the free ufe of no- 
thing but his tongue and his hands; 
md that he wrote on a port folio, 
which was placed on his knees. 

After having fuffered this diftor- 
tion of fhape, and thefe acute pains, 
for four years, he quitted his ufual 
tefidence, the quarter du Marais, for 
the baths of the fauxbourg Saint 
Germain. He took leave of his friends, 
by addrefling fome verfes to them, 
entitled, * ADreux aux Marais,’ 
in this piece he highly praifes many 
celebrated perfons. When he was 
drought into the ftreet in a chair, the 
Pleafure of feeing himfelf there once 
more, overcame the pains which the 
motion occafioned, and he has cele- 
brated his tranfport by an ode which 
has for title, «The way from le 
Marais to the fauxbourg Saint Ger- 
Main.’ 

_Thefe, and other baths which he 
tried had no effeét on his miferable 
Giforder. Buta new affliGion was 


tided to the catalogue of his griefs. 
cy father, who had hitherto con- 

tributed to his neceffities, having 

Joined a party againft Cardinal Riche- 
Vou. 1V. No. 9. 
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lieu, was exiled. This affair was 
rendered ftill more unfortunate, by 
his mother-in-law, with her children 
at Paris, profiting by the abfence of 
her hufband, and appropriating the 
money of the family to her own ufe. 

Hitherto Scarron had had no con- 
nection with Cardinal Richelieu. 
The behaviour of his father had even 
rendered his name difagreeable to the 
minifter, who was by no means prone 
to forgivenefs. Scarron, however, 
when he thought his paffion foften- 
ed, ventured to prefent a petition ; 
and which is confidered by the cri- 
tics, as one of his happief& produc- 
tions. Richelieu permitted it to be 
read to him, and acknowledged that 
it afforded him much pleafure; and 
that it was pleajantly dated. ‘This 
pleafunt date is thus given by Scar- 
ron. 

Fait a Paris denier jour d’OGobre, 

Par moi Scarron, qui malgre moi fuis 


fobre, 
L’ An que!l’on pritle fameux Perpignamy 
Et fans Canon Ja Ville de Sedan. 


At Paris done, the laft day of O&tober, 
By me Scarron, who wanting wine am 
fober, 

The year they took fam’d Perpignany 

And, without cannon-bal), Sedan. 

This was flattering the Minifter 
adroitly, in two poiats very agree- 
able to him. The poct angered well 
of the difpofitions of the Cardinal, 
and loft no time to return to the 
charge, by addrefling an ode to him, 
to which he gave the title of Thanks ; 
as if he had already received the fa- 
yours which he hoped he fhould re- 
ceive! But all was loft by the death 

Cardinal. 

pis Scarron’s father died, he 
brought his mother-in-law _into 
court ; and, to complete his misfor- 
tunes, loft his fuit. The cafes which 
he drew for the occafion were fo ex- 
tremely burlefque, that the world 
could not eafily conceive, how aman 


. himfelf fo pleafantly on 
amufe himfelf fo p a label, 
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530 Character of Scarron. 


a fubjeét, on which his exiitence de- 
penced. 

The fucceffor of Richelieu, the 
Cardinal Mazarin, was infenfible to 
his applications. He did nothing 
for him, although the poet dedicated 
to him his 7yphon, a burlefque po- 
em, in which the author defcribes 
the wars of the giants with the gods. 
Our bard was fo irritated at this neg- 
Je&t, that he fuppreffed a fonnet he 
had written in his favour, and aimed 
at him feveral fatirical bullets. Scar- 
ron, however, conioled himfelf for 
this kind of difgrace with thofe feleé 
friends who were not inconftant in 
their vifits to him. The Bifhop of 
Mans alfo, folicited by a friend, gave 
him a living in his diocefs. When 
Scarron had taken poffeffion of it, he 
began his Roman Comique, ill tranf- 
lated into Englifh by Comical Ro- 
mance. He made friends by his 
dedications. Such refources were in- 
deed necefiary, for he not only lived 
well, but had mace his houfe an afy- 
lum for his two fifters by his father’s 
firft marriage, and who there found 
refuge from an unfecling ftep-mo- 
ther. 

It was about this time that the 
beautiful and accomplifhed Made- 
moifelle D’Aubigné, afierwards {fo 
well known by the name of Madame 
de Maintenon, (fhe was to be one 
cay the miltre(s, if not the Queen 
of France,) formed with Scarron the 
moft romantic conneétion. She 
united herfelf in marriage with one 
whom fhe well knew might be a lo- 
ver, but could not be a hufband. Ie 
was indeed, that under his direétion 
the began to form her tafte, and to 
embellith with her prefence his lit- 
tle refidence, where. however, af- 

fembled the moft polifhed courtiers, 
and lome of the finelt geniufes of 
I aris. Such was the influence this 
Sn coy ape 

a ee oe at after this pe- 

riod his writings became more cor- 


rect and more agreeable than thofe 
which he had previoufly compofed, 
Scarron on his fice gave a proof of 
his attachment to this deferving la. 
dy; for by marrying her he loft his 
living of Mans, But though with. 
out wealth, he was accuftomed to 
fay, as is recorded in the Segraifiana, 
that his wife and him would not live 
uncomfortably by the produce of his 
eftate and Marquifate of Quinet. It 
was thus he called the revenue which 
his com pofitions produced,and which 
Quinet his bookt{eller publithed, 

Scarron has given one of his de. 
dications to his dog, to ridicule thofe 
writers who dedicate their works in. 
difcriminately, though no author has 
been more liberal of dedications than 
himfelf; but, as he confefled, he 
made dedication a kind of bufinefs, 
When he was low in cafh, he always 
dedicated to fome lord, whom he 
praifed as warmly as his dog, but 
whom, probably, he did not efteem 
fo much. 

Segrais informs us, that when Scar- 
ron was vifited, previous to general 
converfation, his friends were taxed 
with a perufal of whatever he had 
written fince he faw them before. 
One day Segrais and a friend called 
on him. ‘Take achair, faid ourau- 
thor, and let me try my Roman Co- 
mique. He took fome manu{cript 
books of his work, and read feveral 
peges, and when he obferved that 
they laughed, he fais, Good, this goes 
well; my bock can’t fail of fuecels, 
fince it obliges fuch able perions as 
yourfelves tolaugh ; he then remain- 
ed filent to receive their compliments. 
He ufed to call this, trying his 10- 
mance, as a taylor tries his coat. He 
was agreeable and diverting in all 
things, even in his complaints and 
paflions, Whatever he conceived 


he immediately exprefied; he wat 
indeed too free in his expreflions, but 
his amiable lady correéted him of this 
in three months alter their marae 
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He petitioned the Queen, in his 
droll manner, to be permitted the 
honour of being her Patient by right 
of ofice. She fmiled, and granted 
him what he had defired ; to which 
hheadded afmall penfion. This pen- 
fon he loft by lampooning the mini- 
fer Mazarine ; but M. Fouquet very 
generoufly granted him a more con- 
fiderable one from his private purfe. 

The termination of the miferies of 
this facetious genius was now ap- 
proaching. ‘To one of his friends, 


who was taking leave of him for. 


fome time, Scarron faid,* I fhal! foon 
dies the only regret I have in dying 
is, not to be enabled to leave fome 
property to my wife, who is vof- 
fefled of infinite merit, and whom [ 
have every reafon imaginable to ad- 
mire and to praife.’—-One day he 
was feized with fo violent a fit of the 
hiccough, that his friends now con- 
fidered his prediction would foon be 
verified. When it was over, if ever 
Itecover, {aid our facetious bard, { 
will write a bitter fatire againft the 
hiccough. The fatire however was 
never written, for he died foon after. 
A little before his death, when he 
obferved his relations and domettics 
Weeping and groaning, he was not 
moved, but humoroufly told them, 
my children, you will never weep 
for me fo much as I have made you 
laugh. And a few moments before 
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he died, he faid, that he never 
thought it was fo eafy a matter to 
laugh at the approach of death. 

The burleique compolitions of 
Scarron are now neglected by the 
French. This {pecies of writing was 
much in vogue, till it was attacked 
by the critical Boileau, and it was 
not difficult to annihilate fuch puny 
writers as D’Affoucy, Dulot, and 
their ftupid admirers. [cis faid, he 
{pared Scarron, becaufe his merit, 
though it appeared but at intervals, 
was uncommon. His Roman Co- 
mique is well known ; and abounds 
with pleafantry, with wit, and cha- 
rater. His Virgiie Travettie it is 
impoffible to read long; this the 
mere Englifh reader muft have fele 
in Cotton’s Virgil traveftied, which 
has notwith{tanding confiderable me- 
rit. He muft poflefs a very inele- 
gant mind who can be delighted for 
a continuance with buffuonery. Tne 
man of tafte may occafionally {mile 
at the tricks of a Merry Andrew, but 
it is the chafte aétor only who can 
keep awake his attention for a length 
of time. In all Scarron’s works’ there 
is occafionally fire, and a lively fan- 
cy; but too often they are infipid 
and trivial.. In a word, he excelled 
in the burlefque ; bat in this kind of 
writing itis difficult to acquire fame, 
although the writer may occupy the 
firit place. 








ACCOUNT OF TWO ADVENTORERS. 


[From the fame. ] 


FE is not every one, whofe temerity 
A and whofe ambition are equal to 
the adventurous heroifm of 

: Macedonia’s Madman, and the Swede;” 
whofe name is handed down to pol- 
erity, Many an Alexander, and 
Many a Charles, have been known 
Only to their few followers, and have 
difplayed their daring {pirit in limits 
(90 narrow to engage the attention of 
the hifforian. The charatter of fuch 


an adventurer is recorded by Fuller. 
Wich the pages of this writer, few of 
my readers are familiar ; [-fhall there- 
fore offer the picture ofan Alexander, 
which, if not drawn as large as life, 
js at leat a full length in miniature, 

In the county of Devon, he notices 
one Thomas Stuckley, of whom he 
fays; * Were he alive, he would be 
highly offended to be ranked under 
any other topic than that of Princes. 


He 
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532 
Ede was a younger brother of an anci- 
ent wealthy family, being one of 
good parts, but valued the lefs by 
Others, becaufe overprized by him- 
feif. Having prodigally mif-fpent 
his patrimony, he entered on feveral 
projects, and firft pitched upon the 
peopling of Florida,then newly tound 
out in the Weft-Indies. So confident 
was his ambition, that he blufhed not 
to tell Queen Elizabeth, that he pre- 
ferred rather to be the fovereign of a 
mole-hill, than the higheft fubjed to 
the greateft king in Chriltendom; 
adding moreover, that he was affur- 
ed he fhould be a Prince before his 
death.—I hope (faid Queen Eliza- 
beth) I fhall hear from you when you 
are ftated in your principality. -—I 
will write to you (quoth Stuckley.) 
In what language ? (iaid the Queen.) 
He refurned—In the ftyle of princes ; 
‘To our dear filter.’ 

It appears, that his projeé of the 
Florida expedition failed for want of 
money, and, having been difappoint- 
edin fome affairs in lreland, he form- 
ed in his mind a treafonable con fpi- 
racy, to purfue which he pafled over 
intoTtaly. He foon won the favour of 
Pope Pius the Fifth, and even per- 
fuaded him that with three thoufand 
men he could beat the Englith out. of 
Ireland. His holinefs, whofe infal- 
libility (as Fuiler archly obferves) 
was doubted on this occafion, did al] 
he could to encourage his adventur- 
ous {fpirit ; but this chiefly confifted 
in bellowing on him the titles of the 
kingdom, which he had not yet 
conguered. At length he was fur- 
nifhed with eight hundred men, paid 
by the King of Spain, for the Irith 
expedition. 

Our entertaining hiftorian proceeds 
torcll,* In his paflage Stuckley land- 
ed at Portugal, juft when Sebaflian, 
the King thereof, with two Moorifh 

Kings, Were undertaking a voyage 
into Africa. Stuckley was perfuaded 
fo accompany them. Some thought 
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he gave up his Irith' defign, partly 
becaufe he was loth to be pent up in 
an ifland, (the continent of Africa 
affording more elbow room for his 
atchievements) partly hecaufe, {o 
mutable his mind, he ever loved the 
laft project (as mothers the youngett 
child) beit. Others conceived he took 
this African jaunt, in order to prac. 
tife for his Irith defign; fuch his 
confidence of conqueft, that his 
breakfaft on the Turks, would the 
better enable him to dine on the 
Engelifh in Ireland.’ 

To conclude; Sebaftian, again$ 
the advice of Stuckley, would im- 
mediately give battle, though the ar- 
my was in great need of refrefhment. 
He and his friends were wholly de. 
feated, and Stuckley, with his 800 
men,perifhed, fighting courageoully; 
on which Fuller writes two veries, 


‘ A fatal fight, wherein one day was flain, 
* Three Kings that were, and One that 
would be fain.’ 


Tt was thus a young Alexander was 
crnfhed, when he was juft buriting 
from the fhell. 

The following fingular narrative 
may be added to this article. Itran- 
fcribe it from Collier’s appendix to 
Moreri’s digtionary ; it is tobe found 
originally in the hiftory of the Duke 
of Alva. The obfcure hero, like ano 
ther David, attacked and vanquifhed 
a Goliah. . 

‘ Martin Tamayo was a Spanifh 
centine], who ferved in Germany 10 
the Emperor Charles Vth’s army, 
This man, in the year 1546, mace 
himfelf famous by his bravery, and 
by a fedition, of which he was very 
near being the occafion. The Em- 
peror’s troops being weaker than pe 
of the proteftants, commanded dy 
the Landgrave of Heffe, were €n- 
camped before the enemy near In- 
golftad. A rebel of a gigantic fize, 


who took himfelf for the hero of the 


age, came ftrutting out every day 
between 
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crime; and thatif brave people were 
treated with fuch rigour, the whole 
army would grow languid and neg- 


between the two camps, with a hal- 

pert in his hand, and offered to fight 

fingle with the beft man in the im- 

perial army. Charles V. forbid all 

his men to undertake the challenge, 

upon pain of death. Not that he 

thought the fellow fo formidable, but 

he was afraid, that in cafe one of his 
foldiers Should be worfted, the ref 

might be intimidated, and draw fome 
unlucky prefage from the mifadven- 
wre. This fanfaron came braving 
thearmy every day, and, coming up 
to the Spanish quarters, reproached 
them with cowardice, in very grofs 
language. ‘Tamayo, who was only 
acommon foldier, in a regiment of 
his.nation, could not bear the in{o- 
Jeice of this new Goliah : he {natch- 
edahalbert from one of his com- 
rades, and, edging along the en- 
trenchments, attacked the challen- 
ger, and, without receiving a wound, 
drove his halbert into his throat, and 
kid him fprawling, and, drawing 
the vanquifhed man’s fword, cut off 
his head,and carried it into the camp. 
He likewife prefented it to his Ma- 
jefly, and, falling at his feet, begged 
his life. ‘The Emperor had no re- 
gard to ‘Famayo’s bravery ; and, 
confidering nothing but the ill con- 
Sequences of the example, ordered 
him to be fhot. All the chief offi- 
cers of the army interceded for this 
heroic man: they fugeefted to his 
Majefty, that it was not advifeable 
to raffle the main at this junéture, 
and efpecially not the Spaniards, who 
were the choice of his troops, and 
would be extremely out of temper in 
tale any contempt fhould be put ep- 
on them; that ir was dangerous to 
ufe feverity as things ftood, or to pu- 
nifh a noble exploit as if it wasa 
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ligent in their duty. The Prince 
of Hungary, the Cardinal Farnefe, 
the Duke of Parma, &c. in a word, 
ail thofe that had rank from bisth, 
employment, or reputation, to give 
them liberty of {peech, begged the 
Emperor, though he migh: not re- 
ward this brave man, yet at leaft to 
pardon him. ‘The Emperor conti- 
nued inexorable, and refolved on the 
execution of this unhappy perfon; 
who, either out of ftomach, or great. 
nefs, refufed to afk pardon any more, 
after fentence of death was pronoun- 
ced againit him. When he was led 
to the place of execution, he carried 
the challenger’s head in his hand,and 
fhewing it to hiscomrades, put them 
in mind of the crime for which he 
was to fuffer. He likewife offered 
them the {word taken from the ene- 
my, and defired them to run him 
through with it, that no loyal fubjeét 
might reproach the Emperor with re- 
venging the death of thofe heretics 
who had revolted againft him. Ia 
fhort, when his cap was pulied over 
his eyes, and the minute for fhooting 
him was come, the Spaniards, to the 
number of nine thoufand, broke out 
into a mutiny, and threatened the 
Emperor with the laft extremities, 
uniefs he gave his pardon to fo brave 
a man. This feditious menacing 

affeéted Charles V. who referred the 
decifion of this affair to his general 

the Duke of Alva; this Duke, rough- 

humoured as he was, was forced ta 

give way to neceflity, and pardon 

Tamayo, who then quitted the fer- 

vice, and returned to Spain. 


—_— 





CERVANTES. 


[Vrom the fame. ] 

VERY trifling information con- 
cerning a great man, [0 his ad- 
Miers ceafes to be fuch. 


I fing ia 


the Segraifiana, p- 83, this authentic 
anecdote concerning te inimitable 
Cervantes. 


M. da 
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On the Cuftom 


M. du Boulay accompanied the 
French ambaffador to Spain, when 


Cervantes was yet alive. He has 
told me, that the ambafiador one day 
complimented Cervantes on the great 
reputation he had acquired by his 
Don Quixote; and that Cervantes 
whifpered in his ear, ¢ Had it not 
been for the Inquifition, I fhould 
have made my book much more en- 
tertaining. 

Cervantes (fays Segrais in another 
place} was, as is well known, at the 
battle of Lepanto, where he was 
wounded and enflaved. He has 
given his own hiftory in Don Quix- 
ote. He was known at the court of 
Spain, but he did not receive thofe 
favours which might have been ex- 


of Kifing Hands. 


pected ; he was negleéted. His firft 
volume is the fineft; and his defign 
was to have finifhed there; but he 
could rot refit the importunities of 
his friends, who engaged him to 
make a fecond, which does not dif- 
play the fame force, although it has 
many {plendid paffages. 

We have loft many good things of 
Cervantes, and other writers, becaufe 
of the tribunal of religion and dul- 
nefs. One Aonius Palearius was 
fenfible of this; and faid, * that the 
inquifition was a poignard aimed at 
the throat of literature.” The image 
is ftriking, and the obfervatian jut ; 
but the ingenious obferver was in 
confequence immediately BURNT, 





CER OT 


ON THE CUSTOM OF KISSING HANDS. 
[From the fame. ] 


FRENCH Academician has 

amuted himfelf with colleét- 
ing ieveral hiltorical notices of this 
cuftom ; and of which I fhall give a 
fummary, for the benefit of thofe 
who have had the honour of kiffing 
his Majetty’s hand. It is nat thofe 
who kifs the royal, hand who could 
write beft on the cuftom. 

Mr. Morin fays, that this cuftom 
is not only very ancient, and nearly 
univerfal, but he alfo fhews that it 
has been alike participated betwixt 
religion and fociety. 

To begin with religion. He fhews 
that from the remoteft times, men 
faluted the fun, moon, and ftars by 
kifing the hand. Job affures us, 
that he was never given to this fu- 
perftition, xxxi. 26. The fame ho- 
nour was rendered to Baal, Kings 
i. 18. and various other inftances 
might be adduced. 

We dow pals to Greece ; there all 
foreign fuperfluities were received, 
Lucian, after having mentioned va- 


rious forts of f{acrifices which the rich 


offered the gods, adds, that the poer 


adored them by the fimpler compli- 
ment of kiffing their hands, The 
fame author has given an anecdote of 
Demotlthenes, which difplays this 
cuftom in its fyll light. Having 
been taken prifoner by the foldiers of 
Antipater, he afked to be foffered to 
enter into a temple, near which they 
were pafling. When he entered, he 
touched his mouth with his hands, 
which the guards took for an act of 
religion. He did it however more 
fecurely to {wallow. the poifon he 
had prepared for fuch an cccafion, 
He mentions other inftances. 
~ It paffled from the Greeks to the 
Romans. Pliny places it amongit 
thofe ancient cuftoms of which they 
were ignorant of the origin or the 
reafon. Perfons were treated as Athe- 
ifts, who would not kifs their hands 
when they entered a temple. When 
Apuleius mentions Pfyche, he fayss 
fhe was fo beautiful that they adored 
her as Venus, in kiffing the right 
hand. 
This ceremonial action rendered 
refpetable the earlieft inflitutions ct 
Chriftianity. 
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Chriftianity. It was a cuftom with 
the primeval bifhops to give their 
hands to be kiffed by the minifters 
who ferved at the altar. 

This cuftom, however, as a reli- 
gious rite, declined with Paganifm. 

In fociety, our ingenious Acade- 
mician confiders the cuftom of kifs- 
ing hands as effential to its welfare. 
Itis a mute form which exprefles re- 
conciliations, which intreats favours, 
or which thanks for thofe received. 
Itis an univerfal language, which is 
intelligible without an interpreter ; 
which doubilefs preceded writing, 
and perhaps {peech itfelf. 

Solomon fays of the flatterers and 
fappliants of his time, that they ceaf- 
ednot to kifs the hands of their pa- 
trons, till they had obtained the fa- 
vours which they folicited. In Ho- 
mer we fee Priam kifling the hands 
and embracing the knees of Achilles, 
while he fupplicates for the body of 
Heétor. 

This cuftom prevailed in ancient 
Rome; but it varied. In the firtt 
ages of the republic, it appears that 
It was only practifed by inferiors, to 
their fuperiors; equals gave their 
hands,and embraced. In procefs of 
time, even the foldiers refufed to fhew 
this mark of refpeét to their generals, 
and their kifling the hand of Cato 
When he was obliged to quit them, 
Was regarded as an extraordinary cir- 
cumitance, at a period of fuch re- 
finement. The great refpeét paid to 
the tribunes, confuls, and diétators, 
obliged individuals to live with them 
a More diftant and refpectful man- 
her; and inftead of embracing them, 


as they did formerly, they confider- 
ed themfelves as fortunate if allowed 
to kifstheir hands. Under the em. 
perors, kiffing hands became an ef. 
fentia]l duty, even for the great them. 
felves; inferior courtiers were ob- 
liged to be contented to adore the 
purple, which they did by kneeling, 
touching the robe of the Emperor by 
the right hand, which they afterwards 
carried to the mouth. Even this 
was thought too free; and at length 
they faluted the Emperor ata aif- 
tance, by kiffing their hands, in the 
fame manner as when they adored 
their gods. 

It is fuperfluous to trace this cuf- 
tom in every country where it ex- 
ifts. It is prattifed in every known 
country, in refpeét to fovereigns and 
fuperiors ; even amongit the negroes, 
and the inhabitants of the New 
World. Cortez found it eftablifthed 
at Mexico, where more than one 
thoufand lords faluted him, in touch- 
ing the earth with their hands, which 
they afterwards carried to their 
mouths. 

Thus, whether the cuftom i$ prac- 
tifed by kifling the hands of others 
from re{peét, or in bringing une’s own 
to the mouth to falute, it is of all 
other cuftoms the moft univerfal. 
Mr. Morin very prettily concludes, 
by obferving that this practice 1s now 
become toogrofs a familiarity, and it 
is regarded as a meannefs tu kifs the 
hand of thofe with whom we are ia 
habits of intercourfe ; and he thinks 
that this cuftom would be entirely 
loft, if lovers were not folicitous to 
preferve it in all its fuil power. 
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IMAGINATIONS AND ANTIPA 


[From the fame. J 


pind colleéted feveral un- 


common inftances of the force of 


the imagination, which are taken 
from good authorities; at the fame 
time the reader will recollect, that I 


THIES. 


am only a reporter in the prefent ar- 


ticle. ; 
Lovis Vives teils us of a perfon 
who pafled fafely over a plank that 


r t flood of water in 
lay acrols a grea Pes 
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the dark; the mext day, when he 
perceived the danger in which he 
had been, he fell down dead at the 
fight of the peril he had efcaped. 

Faller mentions, that feveral chil- 
dren, loft in a foreft, being fatigued 
with wandering, the perfon with 
them cut pieces of wood, which he 
called horfes, to ride home; the fuc- 
cefs anfwered the defign, for being 
mounted on thefe wooden fteeds 
(fays our author) the ftrength of fan- 
cy added new mettle to their legs, 
and they trudged with great fpirit 
home. 

A Portuguefe, overwhelmed with 
the melancholy imagination that 
God would not forgive him his fins, 
lived in the moft difmal defpair; at 
length he was cured of his religi- 
ous malady by the contrivance of his 
friends. One who perfonified an 
angel was admitted through the roof 
into hischamber; this angelic being 
having perfuaded him that all his 
fios were pardoned, the unhappy 
religionift quickly recovered. 

An old writer has given a curious 
flory relative to the force of imagina- 
tion. A man in a burning fever, 
leaning over his bed fide, pointed 
with his finger to the chamber floor, 
defiring thoie who were prefent to 
let him {wim in that lake, and that 
he then fhould be cool. His phyfi- 
cian humoured the conceit; the pa- 
tient walked carefully about the room, 
fecmed to feel the water gradually af- 
cending to his neck, and at length 
having faid he felt himfelf cool and 
well, was found in reality to be fo. 

The following inftances of the ef- 
fefts of the imagination on births 
merit attention : 

Maltcbranche, in his Recherche 
de la Vericé, liv. II. ¢, 7. relates a 
curious inftance of the force of the 

imagination. * About feven years 
fince (ie fays) in the hofpital for 
incurables, there Was a young man 
born an idiot, whofe body was dif- 


located in the fame places in whith 
thofe of criminals are broken. He 
lived twenty years in this condition. 
‘The caufe of this melancholy accident 
was a defire his mother indulged of 
feeing a criminal broken on the 
wheel.’ I give the faé& without the 
vifionary principles which the inge- 
nious father has deduced from it. 
This fabje& is examined with acute 
obfervation in a treatife, entitled, 
‘ A Phyfical Differtation concerning 
the ftrength of the imagination in 
women with child upon the feetus, 
by James Blundel, M. DY’ 

What follows I add as a counter- 
part. The cafe is given by Bourde- 
lot, who himfelf examined the little 
curious monfter. 

A woman, four months gone with 
child, would fee, in fpite of her 
hufband’s remonftrances, an ape dref+ 
fed like a Merry Andrew. The ape, 
thus drefled, fo forcibly imprefled 
her mind, that fhe attempted in vain 
to banifh it from her thoughts. At 
the ufual time fhe laid in of a perfedt 
ape, with the cap and waiftcoat of a 
Merry Andrew. They were very 
diftin@ly marked ; the waiftcoat was 
red, and went over the arms. It 
had the folds and the figure of a fhort 
coat without fkirts; it covered the 
flefh, and clung to it. Tie face of 
the child refembled perfeétly that of 
an ape; his arms, legs, and body 
were alfo like thofe of this animal. 
In a word, he looked exaétly like the 
ape dreffed in the habit of a Merry 
Andrew, except that he had no a. 

Many have imagined their limos 
to be made of glafs, of wax, &c. of 
enormous fizes, and of fantaltical 
fhapes ; and others have even fancied 
the mfelves dead. 

In the memoirs of Count De 
Maurepas, publifhed laft year, we 
find an account of a moft finguler 
hypochondriac in the perfon of the 
Prince of Bourbon; he once 1m3- 


gined himfelf to be ahare, and would 
fuffer 
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faffer no bell to be rung in his palace, 
let the noife fhould drive him to the 
woods; at another time he fancied 
himfelf to be a plant, and as he ftood 
in the garden infifted on being water- 
ed, He fometime afterwards thought 
he was dead, and refufed nourifh- 
ment, for which he faid he had 
ho further occafion. This whim 
would have proved fatal, if his friends 
had not contrived to difguife two 
perfons, who Were introduced to him, 
as his grand-father and marfhal Lux- 
embourg; and who, after fome con- 
verfation concerning the fhades, in- 
vited him to dine with marfhal Tu- 
reone. Our hypochondriac followed 
them into a cellar prepared for the 
purpofe, where he made a hearty 
meal. While this turn of his difor- 
der prevailed, he always dived in the 
cellar with fome noble ghoft. We 
are alfo informed, that this flrange 
malady did not incapacitate him for 
bufinels, efpecially when his intereft 
was concerned. ‘This account is 
drawn from the Appendix to the 
Monthly Review for. December 
1792. 

Montaigne has a copious effay on 
* The Force of Imagination.’ He ad- 
duces a variety of fingular inftances ; 
butit will not be deemed commend- 
able to detail them here ; for moft of 
them are of a nature which are bett 
recommended by his own agreeable 
and freemanner. A modern writer 
8 not permitted to 

** Pour himfelf as plain, 
*" As downright Shippen or as old 


Montaigne.” Pope. 


E Perhaps Cervantes intended to ri- 
cicule {uch almoft incredible propen- 
fities of this faculty, when he repre- 
fents Don Quixote after his roeful 
Sncounter with the Yangucfian car- 
riers, in which his fquire, him, and 

ofinante, were all moft unmerci- 
fully beaten, repofing on an unealy 
Pallet in a miferable inn. While the 
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holtefs is plaiftering him over, the 
oblerves, that ¢ the bumps lock more 
like 2 dry beating than a fall.” San- 
cho, jealous of his mafter’s honour, 
aflures her of the contrary ; and tells 
her, that the rock on which he fell 
had many cragged ends and knobs, 
every one of which gave his mafter 
a token of its kindnefs, ‘and by the 
bye (continues our fquire) I befeech 
you to fave a little of that fame tow 
and ointment for me, for I do not 
know what is the matter with my 
back, but I fancy I ftand greatly in 
want of a little greafing too.” * What, 
I fuppofe you fell too’ (faid the land- 
lady ;) «not I,” (replied Sancho) ¢ but 
the very fright that I took to fee my 
maiter tumble down the rock, has fo 
wrought upon my body, that I am 
as fore asif I had been fadly mauled.’ 
Perhaps Antipathies may not un- 
aptly be placed amongft the effects 
of the imagination. Chevreau ob- 
ferves, there are certain natural anti- 
pathies which appear very extraordi- 
nary, of which he gives feveral in- 
ftances. There have been perfons 
who have fainted at the odour of 
rofes; others, with greater reafon, 
quit the table at the {mell of cheele 5 
and I have feen more than one perion 
tremble before a lap dog. A man 
was fo frightened at the fight of a 
hedge-hog, that he thought, for 
more than two years afterwards, that 
his bowels were gnawed by this ani- 
mal. ‘The great Erafmus had fuch 
an averfion to fith, that he could not 
fuffer the fmell without growing fe- 
verifh. If apples were offered to 
Duchefne, fecretary of Francis the 
Firft, blood gufhed from his nole; 
and a gentleman belonging to the 
Emperor Ferdinand was convulied 
whenever he heard the mewing of a 
cat. Heary JID. of France could not 
fit in a room where a cat was. The 
duke of Schomberg had the fame 
averfon. Vanghneim, the Elector’s 


s arr . 
hunt{man at Hanover, fainted or un 
away 
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away at the fight of a roafted pig.— 
The Tarkifh Spy, who tells us that 
he would rather encounter a lion in 
the deferts of Arabia, provided he 
had but a {word in his hand, thar feel 
a {pider crawling on him in the dark, 
judicioufly obferves, that there is no 
reafon to be given for thefe fecret an- 
tipathies, which are difcovered in 
many men. He humoroufly attri- 
butes them to the doétrine of the 
tran{migration of the foul, and fup- 
pofes himleif to have been oncea fly, 
before he came into his body, and 
that having been frequently perfe- 
cuted with {piders in that ftate, he 
itil] retained the dread of his old ene- 
my, and which all the circumftan- 
ces of his prefent metamorphofes 
were not able toefface. Ina word, 
thefe antipathies are fo far from be- 
ing uncommon, that, I doubt nor, 
but every one can recolleét perfons 
who are fufceptible of fuch affeétions. 
Scaliger tells us of a perfon who fo 

much dreaded the found of the cym- 

bal, that he could never hear it with- 

Out an extraordinary propenfity of 
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making water. ‘They made the ey. 
periment by a cymbal player, who 
was concealed under the table, and 
he had hardly begun to play on bis 
inftrament when the gentleman dif. 
covered his infirmity. This perfon 
wasamong ft thofe whom Shakefpeare, 


that great maiter of human nature, 
defcribes, 


* Some men afte mad if they behold a cat; 

And others, when the bagpipe fings i’th’ 
nofe, 

Cannot contain their urine: for affeétion, 

Matter of paffion, fwavs it tothe mood 


Of what it likes orloaths. Now for your 
aniwer.” 


But Chevreau has given inftances 
of antipathies {till more extraordina- 
ry ; thefe confift of an averfion to 
certain innocent aétions and words. 
He fays, that Chry fippus was terribly 
affeéted by bows; and a Spanifh Don 
fwooned away when he heard pro- 
nounced the word Lana (wool) al- 
though his cloaths were woollen. It 
will be fufficient to obferve, that 
Chevreau was very learned, but dull 
and credulous. 


enn SS |S a 
Account of Lavy CRAVEN’s Reception at Buccorest. 
[From ¢ A Journey through the Crimea to Conftantinople.’ | 


7 tIEN landed in Wallachia, 
W I found horfes, provifions, 
and guards provided for me, and I 
rather flew thandrove along. From 
Karalath, fora confiderab'e way, the 
route lay on the borders of the Da- 
nube, where cattle of all forts were 
feeding upon the finett forts of clo- 
ver, intermixed with various flow- 
ers. ‘Theie is no road made, and I 
taw no carriage traét, buta fine foil 
without ftones or ruts, made the jour- 
ney very pleafant. As I came near 
to Buccoreft, I quitted the meadows, 
and faw a moft beautiful country, 
where {mall woods of fine timber and 
ag 4 SE above fix 

at , Assit tes and varied 
yards came to 





meet me,and my Arnauts, or guards 
were extremely alert and cleveri 
though their ufual mode of fupply- 
ing my carriages with horfes often 
gave me great difpleafure ; for it fre 
quently happened, that a pealants 
mounted on a good-looking horle, 
with his fack of flour behind hin, 
was di{mounted in an inftant, 4 tired 
horfe left him, and his frefh horle 
harnefled to my carriage. [1 want- 
ed at leait to have fome money given 
the man, and an explanation of the 
affair, but it feems the Prince of 
Wallachia had ordered that | fhould 
have no trouble or delay—and not be 
fuffered to pay for any thing, fo that 
the little money I gave away was Pf 


vately, and not without much ma- 
nagement 
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nagement could I contrive it. Juft 
as] was about to enter Buccorett, I 
found a party of Janiflaries with a 
tent pitched about a mile from the 
town, who quarrelled with all my 
attendants, and made the pottilions 
drive back to enter the town another 
way as I was told, that road hav- 
ing been fhut up by order of the 
Prince. My furprife increafed, when 
Ifound myfelf drove under a large 
gateway belonging to a Greek con- 
vent, the inner court of which was 
very fine and f{pacious, {urrounded 
by cloifters with Gothic arches. 
My carriage was prefently furround- 
ed by people of various nations, talk- 
ing all languages to me.—At laft I 
addrefled myfelf to one in a French 
drefs; pray, Sir, faid I, where am 
I? AGerman fervant of mine {poke 
to him in German, and I found I 
was driven in there to perform qua- 
rantine, for five days atleaft. ‘The 
fuperior of the convent, by this time 
had come up to the door of the car- 
riage: fancying by my looks, I fup- 
pole, that I had not the plague, he 
defired me to make ufe of his rooms 
til Thad chofen my lodging for the 
night. The old venerable man fat 
by me and Mademoifelle while we 
cined ; and I had then fent downto 
the town to inform the Prince of my 
fitvation—But Iatked my re{pegtable 
hott where I fhould odge if I ftaid. 
He pointed to a {mall miferable room 
acrofs the court, with only bare walls, 
and the windows of it were all bro- 
ken. This room was to contain all 
may faite with me; for every com- 
pany I found that arrived, was kept 
apart from the reft. Clofe to the 
door of this room, I faw a wretched 
Creature alone, with death in his 
fountenance. And pray, fays I, 


what is that miferable figure ?>—A 
man fulpeéted to have the plague, 
WAO was put away as far from the 
Others as poflible, with a little clean 
Kraw to lie upon. I confefs I was 
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heartily glad when the Imperial agent 
came from the town, to inform me 
the Prince was very forry for the 
miltake—-that it never was his inten- 
tion I fhould be fent to the convent. 
I thanked my old father for his civi- 
lities, and haftened to the town, 
where I had been but a few moments, 
before a gold coach, made I believe 
in the year one, came io the door, 
with a fet of brown-bay ftone-horfes, 
that feemed to fpurn the earth. 
There wasa Torkifh groom that held 
the bridle of each horfe. A kind of 
chamberlain, with a gold robe on, 
and a long white fick in his hand, 
and the Prince’s private fecretary 
came to fetch me. The wholetown, 
I believe, by this time was got round 
the equipage, and we proceeded very 
flowly to the firft court of the pa- 
lace, in which I went through a 
double row of guards, fome of them 
Janiffaries, and the others Arnauts 
and Albanians. In the fecond court 
was another double row of guards, 
and thefe extended up a large flight 
of fteps that conducted us to the great 
audience-chamber, in the corner of 
which, a {pace was divided off with 
cufhions, upon which fat the Prince, 
drefled and attended 4]a Turque; 
over his head were ranged the horfes 
tails, the great helmit and feather, 
the magnificent fabre, and other 
arms which I had feen parade before 
him in the ftreets of Conttantinople. 
He afked me by the interpreter, how 
Monf. de Choifeul did—-and if I 
would not make fome ftay in Waila- 
chia. Cu ffee and {weetimeats were 
ferved, and when I rofe to take my 
leave, one of his chamberlains told 
me in awhifper, to fic down again, 
when my ears were affailed by the 
moft diabolical noile I ever heard ; 
upon which, with a very AMES loud 
voice, the fecretary faid, ¢ elt pour 
vous Madame—c’elt la mufique cu 
Prince; and the Prince defired me 
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faw trumpets of all kinds, brafs plates 
{iriking together, and drums of all 
fizes, fome of which, not larger than 
breakfaft-cups, were ranged on the 
ground, and the ftrikers of them 
iquatted on the ground to beat them. 
Each mufician was endeavouring to 
crown the noile of his neighbour, by 
making a louder if poffible; and I 
Go not know that my nerves ever 
Were fo tried before; for my com- 
panion, who faw the difficulty I had 
to refrain from laughing, was faying, 
for God’s fake do not laugh.— 

Mr. de Choifeul’s excellent Ger- 
man muficians came into my head 
too at that moment, and the con- 
traft of his mufic tothe noife I heard, 
added to the abfurdity of the thing, 
fo that I fyffered extremely: howe- 
ver this {cene did not laft long, I was 
called to have an audience of the 
Princefs 

The Rrincefs was fitting 4. la 
‘Turque, with three of her daughters 
by her, they were about nine, ten, and 
eleven yearsold. The Princefs might 
be about thirty, a very handfome 
face, fomething like the Duchefs of 
Gordon, only her features and coun- 
tenance had .more foftnefs, and her 
fkir and hair were fairer. Her perfon 
was rather fat, and fhe was above fix 
months advanced in her eighth preg- 
he tcok my hand and feat- 
ed me by her—Thhe Prince, to fhew 
me an extraordinary degree of refpect, 
had fuffered Mr. V to come 








mio the Harem, and he fat down ’ 


by him. There were near twenty 
Women in the room, one of whom, 
inftead of a turban, had a high cap 
of fable put behind her hair, that 
was combed up ftraight over a kind 
of roll—This head-drefs was far from 
being ugly or unbecoming—The 
Princeis’ told me it was a lady of 
Wallachia, ang that the cap was the 
Grefs of the country. After the 
Princels had afked me all the imple 
quctions generally atked by the cait- 


ern females, fhe atked me it ] wij 
dreffed in the French fathion; and 
told me fhe fhould be happy to kndw 
any thing fhe could do to detain the 
in Wallachia a whole year—The 
Prince feemed to defire it 25 much 
as fhe did-—But I affared them I 
fhould not ftay four-and -twenty 
hours in Buccoreft. They then de. 
fired me to fup with them, which I 
confented to, but defired I might re- 
turn to my lodgings to write to Con- 
ftantinople, as I had promifed im. 
mediately upon my arrival to thig 
place. I was conduéted back tomy 
coach, and through the courts with 
the fame ceremony as lcame. And 
being feated, the fecretary told me, 
he was ordered to fhew me a fine Eng- 
lifh garden belonging to an old boy- 
ard, which wewent to. A country 
curate’s kitchen-garden in England 
and that were the fame—Bat the 
matter of it was a venerable figure, 
with a beard as white as fnow, dref- 
fed ina Jong muflin robe, fupported 
by his ‘fervants, as he walked with 
difficulty. He prefently ordered all 
the fruit in his garden to be prefent- 
edto me; and when I was going out 
of the garden, I met the very lady, 
with her fur cap, I had teen in the 
palace. She fhewed {uch tran{ports 
of joy upon finding me at her father's 
houle, that it was with difficulty I 
could get from her; fhe had taken 
me in her arms, and almoit fmother- 
ed me with kifles——— 
The refpeétable father’s name 1s 
Bano Dedefcolo, and one of the prin- 
cipal noblemen in Wallachia; how- 
ever } got to my lodgings at lalt, and 
fearcely had finifhed a letter to Mr. 
de Choifeul, when two of the Prince’ 
people with the fecretary came In, 
followed by many more of his houle- 
hold. The fecretary defired me to 
go and look over a gallery that Jur- 
rounded the back court of the houte; 
I did fo, and I faw a beautiful Ara- 
bian horf:, in the midft of a great 
mob j 
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#1ob; two Turks held his bridle. 
The fecretary told me the Prince 
hearing that I was fond of horfes, 
defired me to accept that, whicha 
Pacha of three tails had given hima 
few days before; and he hoped I 
fhould accept of it with the regard 
with which it was prefented. I gave 
him as civil’ an anfwer as I could 
imagine, and very handfome pre- 
fents in, money to the grooms that 
brought him, and to the whole fet 
of table people. The fupper was 
ferved in ‘a more European manner 
than I fhould have imagined; a 
table upon legs, and chairs to fit on 
were things I did not expeé&t. ‘The 
Prince fat at the end of the table, his 
wife on one fide, andI on the other. 
Mr. V. was likewife invited, 
and fatat my left. Several women 
fat down to {upper with us. The 
Princefs had nine females behind her 
chair to wait upon her; feveral filver 
things, evidently the produce of 
England, were fet upon the table, 
fuchas falt-fellers, cruets, &c. &c. 
but there were four candlefticks that 
feemed to be made of alabafter, fet 
with flowers compofed of fma!l ru- 
bies and emeralds, that were very 
beautiful. Deteftable Turkith mu- 
fic was played during the whole fup- 
a but relieved now and then by 
ohemians, whofe tunes were quite 
delightful, and might have made the 
heavieft clod of earth defire to dance. 
The Prince faw the impreffion this 
mulic made upon me, and defired 
they might play oftener than the 
turks. It feems thefe Bohemians 
are born flaves, the property of the 
Teigning Prince of Wallachia, while 
18 power lafts. There are, as he 
told me, five thoufand of them left, 
formerly there were five-and-twen- 
ty thoufand. After the fupper was 





Over we fat fome time in the large 
room the Princefs firfl received me 
in, but the Prince and Mr. V-—— 
fat on one fide, and the Princefs, 
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myfelf, and the other womén on 
the other. The Princefs, I believe, 
thought I gave myfelf the liberties of 
a traveller, when I told her the ladies 
with us learned to dance and write— 
with fome other things which fhée 
doubted of, likewife 
Her hvufband {moked his pipe, 
and I was forry fhe did not too, for 
I faw that it was her civility to 4 
ftranger that prevented her—The 
Prince afked me if I knew the Em- 
peror and Prince Kaunitz ? and upon 
my an{wering in the affirmative, he 
afked me—** Should I fee them ?”—~ 
«“ Probably”—** Why then ({aid he) 
do you tell the Prince Iam devoted 
to his commands—and tell the Em- 
peror, [hope now we are fo near one 
another, we fhall be good friends.” 
The oddnefs of thefe meffages was 
very near making me laugh; but I 
gravely affured him I fhould detiver 
them faithfully, if I had an oppor- 
tunity—About half paft eleven I rofe 
to take my leave, and received from 
the Princefs fome very beautiful em- 
broidered handkerchiefs, and was 
obliged again to excufe myfelf from 
ftaying only a twelvemonth with her, 
which fhe faid would be a great 
amufement to her, as my prefence 
was full of graces. I retired with all 
the attendants I had before, only 
with the addition of I believe a hun- 
dred flambeaux, and al! the Turkifh 
and Bohemian mufic playing by the 
fide of the large goid coach. The 
horrid diforder and comical proceffion 
ot the better of all my gravity ; and 
tho’ the fecretary was there, I laugh. 
ed all the way tothe French Conful’s 
houfe, where I now write, the civil 
man and wife infifting upon giving 
me a bed. Mr. V——’s ideas of 
good-breeding were fo difcompofed, 
by my laughing, that he aflured the 
fecretary the perfection of my ear for 
mufic was fuch, that the leaft dif- 
cord in it made me laagh; and he 


this in all the ways he could 
turn 





repeated 
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turn it. I faid, oh ! oui, c’eft bien 
vrai; but between whiles I faid in 
Englifh, what would vou have me 
do? I feel like Punch parading thro’ 
the ftreets, with all thefe trumpets 
and this mob about me. However, 


the fecretary and Mr. V at 
laft caught the infection, and we ar- 
rived laughing ail three at the houfe, 
where the Conful’s wife had prepared 
me a comfortable bed, and I got 
rid of my mufic by giving them a 
handful of money. 

It is fohot that I cannot fleep, and 
I am writiag to you, dear Sir. ‘This 
is no inconfiderable town, the fitu- 
ation of it is very beautiful; indeed 
in this country it would be difficult 
to find an ugly {cite; Wallachia pays 





to the Porte a tribute of four hundred. 


purfes* yearly, exclufive of grain, 
wool, and many thoufand fheep; 
fhepherds pay an annual tribute be- 
fides, of eighty thoufand fkins of the 


cattle, with butter, cheefe, and tl: 
low 

If the grain fails from Egypt, this 
country is obliged to fupply the de. 
ficiency at Conftantinople. Still [ 
affirm that upon earth, Sir, all things 
fuperior in their nature, either ani. 
mate or inanimate, are taxed cruelly, 
This beautiful country, the foil and 
climate of which makes every pro- 
duce luxuriant, is by the hand of 
fate under a power which extorts un- 
mercifully from the natives, through 
the neceflities of the Porte, if not by 
rapine of the Princes, and prefles 
plenty from her fource, driving of- 
ten the wretched Wallaques to fly 
into the mountains, where, at Jeait, 
for a time, they avoid the cruelties 
they find froma tyrannical govern. 
ment, which punifhes them for the 
deficiencies the extortions of that ve- 
ry government have occafioned, 





* A purfe is roo fequins. 
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T is natural, I think, that you 
fhould expeét by this time fome 
account of the inhabitants, their 
manner of living, the mode of fet- 
tling the country, the routes, dif- 
tance, and mode of travelling to it, 
with fume information refpeéting re- 
Jigion and political fentiments; and 
the focial pleafures of the people ; ail 
of which, I] am afraid, will require 
too much time for a letter, and there- 
fore | beg that you wil! be content 
to receive the information in the de- 
faltory manver in which I fhall be 
enabled to fend ir. 

In fome of my firft letters I gave 
you an account of the firlt fettlement 
of this couniry, The perturbed ftate 
of that period, and the lavage fhate 
of the country, which was one entire 
wilderneis, made the obje& of the 
firit emigrants that of fecurity and {fuf- 


tenance, which produced the fcheme 
of feveral families living together in 
what were called ftations. Thefe 
ftations were a kind of quadrangular, 
or fometimes oblong forts, formed 
by building log-houfes connettedly, 
only leaving openings for gate-ways 
to pafs as they might have occafion. 
They were generally fixed in a fa- 
vourable fituation for water, and in 
a body of good land. Frequent 
the head of fome party of connec- 
tions who had a fettlement and pre- 
emption right, feized upon thefe op- 
portunities to have his land cleared, 
which was neceflary for the fupport 
of the ftation ; for, it was not only 
prudent to keep clofe in their forts at 
times, but it was alfo neceflary to 
keep their horfes and cows up, other- 
wife the Indians would carry off the 


horfes, and deftroy the Cs 
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a {mall capital to increafe his wealth 


Under fuch circumftances, the firft 

fertlement of Kentucky was formed, 
which foon opened a confiderable 
vantity of land in the county of 
Lincoln, which lies in the upper part 
of the ftate, and contiguous to the 
wildernefs, which ends in this de- 
leGtable region. 

Asthecountry gained ftrength, the 
ftations began to break up ia that part 
of the country, and their inhabitants 


‘tofpread themfelves, and fete upon 


refpettive eftaces. But the embar- 
raiment they were in for the moft of 
the conveniencies of life, did not 
admit of their building any other 
houfes but of logs, and of opening 
fields in the mott expeditious way 
for planting the Indian corn; the 
only grain which was cultivated at 
that time. 

A log-houfe is very foon ereéted, 
and in confequence of the friendly 
difpofition which exifts among thofe 
hofpitable people, every neighbour 
flew to the affiftance of each other 
upon occafions of emergency. Some- 
times they were built of round logs 
entirely, covered with rived afh thin- 
gies, and the interitices Ropped with 
clay, or lime and fand, to keep out 
the weather. The next objeét was 
to open the land for cultivation. 

here is very little ander-wood in 
any part of this country, fo that by 
Cutting up the cane, and girdling the 
trees, you are fure of a crop of corn. 
The fertility of the foil amply repays 
the labourer for his toil; for if the 
large trees are not very numerous, and 
a large Proportion of them the fagar 
Maple, itis very likely from this im- 
Perfe& cultivation, that the ground 
Will yield from 50 to 60 buthels of 
Corn tothe acre. ‘The fecond crop 


will be more amole ; and as the fhade 
i$ removed by cucting the timber 
away, great part of our Jand will pro- 
duce from 70,to 100 bubhe's of corn 
fom an acre. This extraordinary fer- 
tility enables the farmer who has but 
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in a moft rapid manner (I mean by 
wealth the comforts of life). His 
cattle and hogs will find {ufficient 
food in the woods, not only for them 
to fubfift upon, but to fatten them. 
His horfes want no provender the 
greatelt part of the year, except cane 
and wild clover; but he may afford 
to feed them with corn the fecond 
year. His garden, with little atten- 
tion, produces him all the culinary 
roots and vegetables neceflary for 
his table ; and the prolific iccreafe of 
his hogs and poultry, will furnifh 
him the fecond year, without fearing 
to injure his ftock, with a plenty of 
animal food; and in three or four 
years his ftock of cattle and fheep will 
prove fuflicient to fupply him with 
both beef and mutton; and he may 
continue his plan at the fame time of 
increafing his ftock of thofe ufeful 
animals. By the fourth year, pro- 
vided he is induftrious, he may have 
his plantation in’ fufficient good or- 
der to build a better houfe, which he 
can do either of ftone, brick, or a 
framed wooden building, the prin- 
cipal articles of which will colt him 
little more than the labour of him- 
felf and domeltics; and he may rea- 
dily barter or fell fome part of the 
fuperfluous productions of his farm, 
which it will by this time afford, and 
procure {uch things as he may ftand 
in need of for the completion of his 
building. Apples, peaches, pears, 
&c. &c. he ought to plant when he 
findsa foil or eligible fituation to place 
thea in, as that will not hinder, or 
in any degree civert him from the 
objet of his aggrandizement. I have 
taken no notice of the game he might 
kill, as it is more a facrifice of time 
to an induftrious man than any real 
wae been the progrefs of the 
fettlenent of this country, from dir- 
ty ftations or forts, ana fmoky huts, 
that it has expanced into fertile fields, 
blufhing 
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blufhing orchards, pleafant gardens, 
luxuriant fugar groves, neat and com- 
modious houfes, rifing villages, and 
trading towns. Ten'years have pro- 
duced a difference in the population 
and comforts of this country, which 
to be pourtrayed in juft colours would 
appear marvellous. ‘To have impli- 
cit faith or belief that fuch things 
have happened, it is firft neceflary to 
be (as I have been) a fpeétator of 
fuch events. 
Emigrations to this country were 
mottly from the back parts of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennfylvania, and 
North-Carolina,until 1784, in which 
year many officers who had ferved in 
the American army during the late 
war came out with their families ; fe- 
veral families came alfofromEngland, 
Philadelphia, New-Jerfey, York, and 
the New-England States. The coun- 
try foon began to bechequered after 
that era with genteel men, which 
operated both upon the minds and 
actions of the back wood people, 
who conftituted the firft emigrants. 
A tafte for the decorum and elegance 
of the table was foon cultivated ; the 
plealures of gardening were confider- 
ed not only as ufeful but amofing. 
Thefe improvements in the comforts 
of living and manners, awakeneda 
fenfe of ambition to inftru& their 
youth in ufeful and accomplifhed 
arts. Social pleafures were regard- 
ed as the moft ineftimable of human 
poffeflions—the genius of friendfhip 
appeared to fofter the emanations of 
virtue, while the cordial regard, and 
fincere defire of pleafing, produced 
the moft harmonized effets. Sym- 
pathy was regarded as the effence of 
the human foul, Participating of ce- 
leftial matter, and as a {park engen- 
dered to warm our benevolence, and 
lead to the raptures of love and ra- 
tional felicity, 
With fuch fentiments our amufe- 
penis Sow from the interchange of 
civitities, and a reciprocal defire of 
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pleafing. That famenefs may not 
cloy, and make us dull, we vary the 
fcene as the nature of circumfances 
will permit. The opening {pring 
brings with it the profpect of our 
furmer’s labour, and the brilliant 
fun actively warms into life the ve. 
getable world, which blooms and 
yields a profufion of aromatic odours, 
A creation of beauty is now a feaft 
of joy, and to look for amufements 
beyond this genial torrent of {weets, 
would be a perverfion of nature, and 
a facrilege againft heaven. 

The feafon of fugar making occu- 
pies the women, whofe mornings are 
cheered by the modulated buffoonery 
of the mocking bird, the tuneful fong 
of the thrufh, and the gaudy plu- 
mage of the parroquet. Feitive 
mirth crowns the evening. The bu- 
finefs of the day being over, the men 
join the women in the fugar groves 
where inchantment feems to dwell. 
The lofty trees wave their {preading 
branches over agreen turf, on whole 
foft down the mildnefs of the even- 
ing invites the neighbouring youth 
to fportive play; while our rural 
Neftors, with calculating minds, con- 
template the boyifh gambols of a 
growing progeny, they recount the 
exploits of their early age, and in 
their enthufiafm forget there are {uch 
things as decrepitude and milery. 
Perhaps a convivial fong or a plea- 
fant narration clofes the {cene. 

Rational pleafures meliorate the 
foul; and it is by familiarifing maa 
with uncontaminated felicity, that 
fordid avarice and vicious habits are 
to be deitroyed. 

Gardening and fithing conftitute 
fome part of the amufements of both 
fexes. Flowers and their genera form 
one of the ftudies of our ladies; and 
the embellifhment of their houles 
with thofe which are known to be fae 
Jutary, conftitute a part of their em- 
ployment.—Domeflic cares and mu- 


fic fill up the remainder of the day» 
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and focial vifits without ceremony 
or form, leave them without ennui 
or difgut. Our young men are too 
allant to permit the women to have 
Earae amufements, and thus it is 
that we find that fuavity and po- 
litenefs of manners univerfal, which 
can only be effected by feminine po- 
lith. 

The autumn and winter produce 
not lefs pleafure. Evening vifits 
moftly end with dancing by the 
young people, while the more aged 
indulge their hilarity, or diffeminate 
information in the difquifition of po- 
litics or fome ufeful art or fcience. 

Such are the amufements of this 
country, which have for their bafis 
hofpitality, and all the variety of 
good things which a luxuriant foil is 
capable of producing, without the 
alloy of that diftrefs or mifery which 
is ptoduced from penury or want. 
Malt liquor, and {pirits diftilled from 
corn and the juice of the fugar tree 
mixed with water, conftiture the or- 
dinary beverage of the country.— 
Wine is too dear to be drank prodi- 
Bally; butthat is a fortunate circum- 
Hance, as it will be an additional 
fpur to us to cultivate the vine. 

The routes from the different At- 
lantic ftates to this country are vari- 
Ous, a3 may be fuppofed. From the 
horthern ftates it is through the up- 
Per parts of Pennfylvania to Pittf- 
burg, and then down the river Ohio. 
The diftance from Philadelphia to 
Pitfburg is nearly three hundred 
miles. From Lancafter about two 
hundred and thirty. The route 
round Redftone and by Pittfburg, 
both from Maryland and Virginia, 
is the moft eligible, provided you 
have much baggage; except you go 
from the fouthern and back counties 
of Virginia; then your beft and moft 
expeditious way is through the wil- 
dernefs. From Baltimore pafling 
Old ‘Town upon the Potowmac, and 


by Cumberland fort, Braddock’s road 
Von. IV, No. 9. E 
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to Redftone Oid Fort on the Mo- 
nongahala, is about two hundred 
and forty miles, and from Alexan- 
dria to the fame place by Winchefter 
O!d Town, and then the fame route 
acrofs the mountain is about two 
hundred and twenty miles, This laft 
mult be the moft eligible for all 
Europeans who may wifh to travel 
to this country, as the diftance by 
land is fhorter, the roads better, and 
accommodations good ; 7. e. they are 
very good to Old Town, which is 
one hundred and forty miles from 
Alexandria, and from thence to Red- 
ftone comfortable, and plentifully 
fupplied with provifions of all forts 3 
the road over the mountain is rather 
rough, but no where in the leaft dan- 
gerous. 

Travellers or emigrants take dif- 
ferent methods of tran{porting their 
baggage, goods, or furniture, from 
the places they may be at to the 
Ohio, according to circumflancess 
or their objeét in coming to the 
country. For inftance, if a man is 
travelling only for curiofity, or has 
no family or goods to remove, his 
belt way would be to purchafe hor- 
fes, and take his route through the 
wildernefs; but provided he has @ 
family or goods of any fort to re- 
move, his beft way, then, would be 
to purchafe a waggon and team of 
horfes to carry his property to Red- 
ftone Old Fort, or to Pittfburg. ac- 
cording as he may come from the 
northern or fouthern ftates. A 
good waggon would coft at Phila- 
delphia about rol. (I fhall reckon 
every thing in fterling money for 
your greater convenience) and the 
horfes about 12I. each ; they would 
coft fomething more both at Balti- 
more and Alexandria. The wag- 
gon may be covered with canvafs, 
and, if it is the choice of ioe PaPee 

ma fleep in it at nigors wit 
aia fafety. But if they fhould 


diflike that, there are inns of accom 
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modation the whole diltance on the 


different roads. ‘To allow the hor- 
ies a plenty of hay and corn would 
colt about ts. per diern, each horfe ; 
{uppofing you purchafe your forage 
in the moit ceconomical manner; 7. e. 
of the farmers, as you pafs along, 
from time to time as you miay want 
it, and carry it in your waggon, 
and none of inn-keepers, who mutt 
have their profits. The provifions 
for the family I would purchafe in 
the fame manner; and by having 
two or three camp kettles, anid ftop- 
ping every evening when the wea- 
ther is fine upon the bank of fome 
rivalct, and by kindling a fire they 
may foon drefstheir food. ‘There is no 
impediment to thefe kind of things, 
it is common,and may bedone with 
the greateft fecurity; and I would 
recommend all perfons who wifh to 
avoid expence a8 much as poflible, 
to adopt this plan. True, the char- 
ges at inns on thofe roads are re- 
tharkably reafonable, but I have 
mentioned thofe particulars as there 
are many unfortunate people in the 
wor'd, to whom the faving of every 
fhilling is an objeét, and as this man- 
ner of journeying is fo far from being 
difagreeable, that in a fine feafon it 
is extremely pleafant. 

Provifions in thofe countries are 
very cheap; beef, mutton, and pork, 
are fomething lefs than 2d. per Ib. 
dung-hill fowls are from 4d. to 6d. 
each; duck, 8d. geefe and turkeys, 
ts. 3d. butter, 5d. cheefe, I will fay 
nothing about, as there is very little 
good until you arrive in Kentucky. 
Flour is about 12s. 64. per cwt. 

The beft way is to carry their tea 
and coffee from the place they may 
fet out at; good green tea will be 
from 4s. Od. to 6s. per Ib. fouchong, 
from 33. to §s. coffee will coft from 
18. 34. t9 1s. 6d. per Ib. loaf fugar, 
from 734. to 103d. But I would 
not recommend their carrying much 
fugar, for as the back country is ap- 


proached, the maple fugar is in abut 
dance, and may be bought from 4d, 
to 6d. per lb. Such are the expences 
to be incurred travelling to this coun- 
try by Redftone and Pittfburg. 

The diftance which one of thofe 
waggons may travel one day with 
another is little fhort of 26 miles, 
So that it will be a journey from 
Alexandria to Redftone Old Fort, of 
eleven or twelve days, from Balti- 
more, a day or two longer, and from 
Philadelphia to Pittfhurg I thould 
{uppofe it would require nearly twen- 
‘ty days; as the roads are not fo good 
a$ from the two former places. 

From thefe prices the expence of 
removing a family, from either of tlie 
fea ports I have mentioned to the 
Ohio, may be computed with toler. 
able exactitude. 

The beft time for fetting out for 
this country from any of the Atlan- 
tic ports, is the latter end of either 
September or April. The autumn 
is perhaps the moft eligible of the 
two; as it is moft likely that the 
roads acrofs the mountain wiil be 
drier, and provifions and forage are 
then both more plentiful and cheap 
than in the {pring. 

If this mode fhould not fuit the 
convenience of the party, by reafon 
of their not wanting a waggon or 
horfes when they arrive in this coun- 
try, they may have their goods 
brought out to Redftone Old Fort, 
from Alexandria for 15s. per cwt. 
and in like proportion from Balt- 
more and Philadelphia. 

At Redftone Old Fort, or Pittf- 
burg, they can either buy a boat, 
which will coft them about 55. per 
ton, or freight the goods to Kentuc- 
ky for about 1s. per cwt. ‘There's 
no regular bufinefs of this fort; but 
as there are always boats coming 
down the river, 1s. per cwt. is the 
common charge for freight. But 
more frequently when there 1s boat 
room to fpare, it is given to fuch ps 
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arenot able to purchafe a boat, or have 
not a knowledge of the navigation. 
However that is a bufinefs which re- 
quires no fkill, and there are always 
numbers of people coming down, 
who will readily conduét a boat for 
the fake ofa paflage. 

The diftance from Philadelphia by 
land to Kentucky is between feven 
and eight hundred miles; from Bal- 
timore nearly feven hundred; nearly 
fix hundred from Alexandria; and 
upwards of five hundred from Rich- 
mond. The roads and accommoda- 
tions are tolerably good to the borders 
of the wildernefs ; through which it 
ishardly poffibly for a carriage to 
pals, great part of the way being 
over high and fteep hills, upon the 
banks of the rivers and along defiles, 
which in fome places feem to threaten 
you at every ftep with danger. This 
isthe only route the people coming 
from the upper parts of Virginia and 
North-Carolina can take at prefent 
to get into the country; the gap of 
Cumberland mountain being the on- 
ly place it can be pafled without the 
greateit difficulty. The opening the 
Tenafee will afford a convenient 
communication with the Miffiflippi. 
The wildernefs, which was former- 
ly two hundred miles through, with- 
out a fingle habitation, is reduced 
from the fettlement of Powel’s Val- 
ley, to nearly one half of that dif- 
tance ; and it is to be expeéted, that 
ina few years more the remainder of 
the ditance will afford fettlements for 
the accommodation of people travel- 
ling that route; when a good road 
may be made quite to Kentucky. 
The canals E have fpoken of which 
are cutting on the Potowmac, and 
the removal of the obftruétions in 
Cheat river, will render the paflage 
from Alexandria, or the federal city 
tothe Ohio, both cheap and ealy. 

Upon the arrival of emigrants 1n 
the country they generally takea view 
of that part which it is their obje¢t to 
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fettle in, and according to their cir- 
cumftances or calling, fix upon fuch 
a fituation as may appear eligible for 
their bufinefs. But as the greater 
proportion cf the emigrants whoa 
come to this country are hufbandmen, 
] thal] only take notice of their man- 
ner of proceeding and fcttling a farm. 
Land is to be purchafed in every part 
of the country; the prices are vari- 
ous according to the improvements 
there may be upon it, its quality, and 
local fituation; the general price of 
land with fome improvements is from 
12s. to 15s. per acre. Plantations 
with orchards and cther improve- 
ments, may be purchafed from 1]. to 
11. 5s. per acre; good land without 
improvements may be purchafed from 
Is. to 8s. per ditto, which price will 
be according to its rate or quality and 
fituation. 

Remember, I take notice only of 
the fettled country, as I apprehend 
no European would be hardy enough 
to form a fettlement in a wildernefs, 
which will be left for the Ameri- 
cans, who, no doubt, from habit, 
are beft qualified for that fort of bu- 
finefs. Indeed there is a number of 
people who have fo long been in the 
cuftom of removing, farther and far- 
ther back as the country becomes 
fettled, for the fake of hunting, and 
what they call range for their cattle, 
which is that of their feeding upon 
the natural grafs, fo that they feem 
unqualified for any other kind of life. 
This is favourable to the fettling 4 
wild and infant country ; and no 
oubt this difpofition will laft (with 
fome) as long as there is left a wil- 
dernefs in America. It is however 
certain, that is advantageous to foci- 
ety which will be bettered, and not 
inured by thefe peculiar habits, fo 
long as they have new countries to 

ople; for this adventurous Apirit 
tends to accelerate the propagation of 
domeftic animals of every tort. 


Perfons of moderate fortune, upon 
taking 
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548 Mode of Settlement of Kentucky, 
taking poffeffion of the land they in- 


tend to form into a plantation, pro- 
cure {uch ftock as their circumitan- 
ces and the extent of their object will 


admit of. Letus fuppofe an induf- 
trious man already provided with the 
neceffary tools for his agricultural 
employment, and a little money to 
buy ftock. In fuch a fituation (after 
building his houfe in the manner | 
have mentioned, which will coft him 
little more than his labour) he fhould 
procure fome dunghill fowls, a cow, 
and a breeding fow. The fowls will 
produce eggs for his family, the cow 
milk and butter, if fhe is well taken 
care of ; the fow will produce two, 
if not three, litters of pigs within the 

ear. Thele animals are very pro- 
ific in this climate and foil ; and it is 
not a fanguine calculation to fuppofe 
the fow will have eight or ten pigs at 
each litter ; by which means the fa- 
mily will have pork fufficient for the 
next year; and the year after they 
may barter bacon for beef and mut- 
ton, which I will conclude their cir- 
cuinftances have not permitted them, 
@s yet, to purchafe. His labour will 
have provided him with corn before 
this time, and in the extention of his 
plantation, and the increafe of his 
cow and hogs his difficulties will be 
over, and a few years of induftry 
and perfeverance will make him a 
man of property. The increafing 
ratio of {tock is prodigious, where 
provifions for them cofts fo little as 
it does here, and where the fertility 
of the foil is fo wonderful. His fowls 
will coft about three- pence each, his 
breeding fow about five fhillings, and 
his cow, if avery good one, of four 
hundred weight and upwards, will 
coft him from thirty to forty fhil- 
lings. 

1 have hitherto fuppofed this in- 
duftrious man notin circumftances to 
enable him to ufe horfes and plough, 
but obliged to hoe his corn 3 the only 
difficulty of which will be the pre- 


paring the ground for the feed. Ac. 
cording to this imperfeét cultivation 
I will conclude that his crop of corn 
will not be more than 30 buthels tg 
the acre. Now an induttrious man 
making a fettlement in the autumn 
would be able to open three acres of 
land (in the manner I have related) 
before the time of planting, which 
will be in April or May; indeed, as 
late as June will anfwer; fo that he 
may take advantage of this favourable 
circumftance, and, by planting at dif. 
ferent periods, he will be better ena. 
bled to cultivate his crop, as it will 
not all require his attendance at the 
fame time. Allowing half ‘an acre 
for vegetables and pulfe, and the yield 
of his labour will be 75 buthels of 
corn. Admitting then that he hasa 
wife and two children, I will allow 
one half of this corn for their year’s 
fupport, which, with the animal food 
his ftock will afford him, and vege- 
tables, will conftitute a comfortable 
living. The other half he may fell, 
and purchafe thofe artificial neceflaries 
his family may want. The fecond 
autumn and winter he may open two 
acres more, and put the other three 
into better condition; one of which 
fhould be fown with flax or hemp 
feed, in order to give employment 
to his wife, and to provide linen for 
domeftic ufes. His crop of corn, 
the fecond year, with the extended 


and improved cultivation, will not . 


be fhort of 125 bufhels. The ‘ur- 
plus quantity of this year’s crop will 
go agreat way towards purchaling a 
horfe and plough ; and asa third crop 
will be more ample, he will then find 
himfelf comfortable and independent. 
I have all along fuppofed this farmer 
to have made prompt payment for 
every thing which he has wanted, 
which is feldom afked from an 1D- 
dufirious man who is anxious to pro- 
vide for his family. Such a man 


may not oaly have credit for ey 
and cattle, but even for the land ; 
, and, 
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perfection of arts, and one juft re- 
moving the fhade of favage wildnefs, 
the contraft appears, I know, greater 
to an European than it really is. We 
have more of fimplicity, and you 


gnd, ina very little time, with in- 
duftry, he may pay the whole off, 
Jhave taken no notice of the taxes 
which he will have to pay, as itis 
molt likely they would not, all to- 
gether, amount to five fhillings. 

We have a variety of fifh in our 

rivers; the moft efteemed of which 
are the perch, trout, buffalo fifh, and 
foft turtle. The perch is in fize 
from five to twelve pounds, is firm 
and fat in its feafon, which is from 
February until July, and is equal to 
any falt fith 1 ever tafted. The trout 
is caught from eight to thirty pounds 
weight. This fifh is too univerfally 
known and admired to require any 
account of its excellence, particularly 
as the trout in England 1s faid to be 
the exact miniature of ours. The 
buffalo fith is in fize from four to 
eight pounds, is a very fine fifh, but 
Interior to the two former. But the 
foft turle is, perhaps, the moft deli- 
cous ifh in the world, and amply 
compenfates for our having no other 
teftaceous fifh. Thisturle is gelati- 
hous, except a {mall fhell upon its 
back, about the bignefs of the palm 
ofthe hand. The weight is from 
fix to ten pounds. 
_Thave entered into feveral minu- 
fi, in order that you may have a 
more clear idea of the people and 
fituation of this country. I have not 
aimed fo much at being agreeable, as 
f0 convey information. 

Ina country in the zenith of the 
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more of art. We have more of na- 
ture, and you more of the world.— 
Nature formed our features and in- 
telleéts very much alike ; but while 
you have metamorphofed the one, 
and contaminated the other, we pre- 
ferve the natural fymbols of both, 
You have more hypocrify—we are 
fincere. You are more cunning and 
adroit, which your laws and habits 
have rendered part of your natures, 
We are not fo ftupid as not to fee 
through the veil ; but when an Eu- 
ropean does us the honour to vifit us, 
we have both too much hofpitality 
and fuavity of manners to inform them 
they have neither fentiments nor re- 
ligion. A few years refidence with 
us teaches them that important truth, 
and felf-conviétion is always the moft 
Jafting. 

However, @ delineation of the 
laws, and {ubftance of the opinions, 
which our new code will contain, 
will give you.a better conception of 
our moral and political fentiments, 
and their probable duration ; and with 
hopes that an early opportunity will 
prefent itfelf to forward my letter 
upon that fubje€t, I thall take my 
leave of you for the prefent, my dear 
friend, with wifhing you every pof- 


fible felicity. 


—— 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LATE Dr. GOLDSMITH. 


[From * Mr. Davies’s Life of David Garrick, 


7 Y&- Goldfmith having tried his 

J genius in feveral modes of 
Wilting, in effays, in defcriptive poe- 
ny and hiftory ; was advifed to ap- 
ply himfeif to that fpecies of writing 
Which is faid to have been long the 
mod fruitful in the courts of Parnaf- 
“8. The writer of plays has been 
— ‘uppofed to purfue the quickelt 
‘08d to the temple of Plutus. 


Efquire. 


The Doctor was 4 ser Heter- 

inexplicable exillence In 
pia ye fuch x compound of ae 

tte 

dity, envy and malice, contra 
with the ‘palin virtues of kind. 
nels, generolity and benevolence, 
that he might be faid to conitt of 
two diftiné fouls, and influenced hy 
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the agency of a good and ba on 


creation ; 
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The fir knowledge Mr. Garrick 
had of his abilities, was from an at- 
tack upon him by Goldfmith, when 
he was but a very young author, in 
a book called the Prefent State of 
Learning. Amongft other abufes, 
(for the doctor loved to dwell upon 
grievances) he took notice of the be- 
haviour of managers to authors; this 
mutt furely have proceeded from the 
moit generous principles of reforming 
what was amifs for the benefit of 
others, for the Doétor at that time had 
not the moft diftant view of com- 
mencing dramatic author. 

Little did Goldfmith imagine he 
fhould one day be obliged to afk 2 
favour from the direétor of a play- 
houfe: however, when the office of 
fecretary to the fociety of arts and 
{ciences became vacant, the Doétor 
was perfuaded to offer himfelf a can- 
didate. He was told that Mr. Gar- 
rick was a leading member of that 
learned body, and his intereft and 
recommendation would be of confe- 
guence to enfoce his pretenfions. 

He waited upon the manager, and 
in a few words, requefted his vote 
and intereft. Mr. Garrick could not 
avoid obferving to him, that it was 
impoflible he could lay claim to any 
recommendation from him,as he had 
taken pains to deprive himfelf of his 
afliftance by an unprovoked attack 
upon his management of the theatre, 
in his State of Learning. Goldfmith, 
initead of making any apology for 
his conduét either from mifinforma- 
tion or mifconception, bluntly re- 
plied, in truth he had {poken his 
mind, and believed what he faid was 
very right. ‘The manager difmiffed 
him with civility, and Goldf{mith 
loft the office by a very great majo- 
rity, who voted in favour of Doétor 
Chamberlayne. 

The Doétor’s reputation, which 
was daily increafing from a variety 
of fuccefsful labours, was at length 
lifted fo high, that he efcaped from 
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indigence and ob{curity, 
tence and fame. 

The firft man of the age, one, 
who, from the extenfivenefs of his 
genius and benevolence of his mind, 
is fuperior to the little envy and 
mean jealoufy which adhere fo clofe. 
ly to moft authors, and efpecially to 
thofe of equivocal merit, took plea. 
fure in introducing Dr. Goldfmith 
to his intimate friends, perfons of 
eminent rank and diftinguifhed abili- 
ties. ‘The Doétor’s converfation did 
by no means correfpond with the 
idea formed of him from his writings, 

The Duchefs of Rambouillet, who 
was charmed with the tragedies of 
Corneille, wifhed to have fo great an 
author amongft her conftant vifitors, 
expecting infinite entertainment from 
the writer of the Cid, the Horace, 
and Cinna. But the poet loft him- 
felf in fociety ; he neld no rank with 
the beaux efprits who met at the ho- 
tel of this celebrated lady ; his con- 
verfation was dry, unpleafant, and 
what the French call difrait. So 
Doétor Goldfmith appeared in com- 
pany to have no {park of that genius 
which fhone forth fo brightly in his 
writings ; his addrefs was aukward, 
his manner uncouth, his language 
unpolifhed, his elocution was con- 
tinually interrupted by difagreeable 
hefitation, and he was always un- 
happy if the converfation did not turn 
upon himéelf. Aah 

To manifeft his intrepidity 1n ar- 
gument, he would generoufly efpoule 
the wort fide of the queftion, and 
almoft always left it weaker than he 
found it. His jealoufy fixed a per- 
petual ridicule on his character, for 
he was emulous of every thing and 
every body. He went with fome 
friends to fee the entertainment of 
the Fantaccini, whofe rate" 
agility and quick evolutions W 
mick sisnaaaell The Dottor 


to COMpes 


was afked how he liked thefe auto- 


matons: he replied, he wasfarpriled 
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it the applaufe beftowed on the little 
infignificant creatures, for he could 
have performed their exercifes much 
better himfelf. When his great li- 
terary friend was much commended 
in his hearing, he could not reftrain 
his uneafinefs, but exclaimed in a 
kind of agony, ‘* No more, I defire 
you; you harrow up my foul !” 
More abfurd ftories may be recorded 
of Goldfmith than of any man; his 
abfence of mind would not permit 
him to attend to time, place, or com- 
pany. When atthe table of a noble- 
man of high rank and great accom- 
lifhments, one to whom England 
Rands indebted in many obligations, 
and it is hoped he will more and more 
increafe the debt by his continual and 
Vigorous efforts to fecure her happi- 
nels; to this great man Gold{mith 
oblerved, that he was called by the 
hame of Malagrida; * but I proteft 
and vow to your lordfhip, I can’t 
conceive for what reafon Malagrida 
was an honeft man.” 

When the Doétor had finifhed his 
comedy of the Good-natured Man, 
he was advifed to offer it to Mr. 
Garrick. The manager was fully 
conicious of his merit, and perhaps 
more oftentatious of his abilities to 
ferve as adramatic author, than be- 
came a man of his prudence: Gold- 
{mith was, on his fide, as fully per- 
fuaded of his own importance and 
independent greatnefs. Mr. Gar- 
tick, who had been fo long treated 
with the complimentary language 
Pad to a fuccefsful patentee and ad- 
mired aétor, expected that the wri- 
ter would efteem the patronage of 
his play as a favour: Gold{mith re- 
jetted all ideas of kindnefs in a bar- 
gain tha: was intended to be of mu- 
taal advantage to both; Mr. Gar- 
tick would reafonably expeét mo 
thanks for the aéting of a new play, 
which he wou!d have rejected, if he 
had not been convinced it would have 
amply rewarded his pains and ¢x- 


55% 
pence. I believe the manager was 
willing to accept the play, but he 
wifhed to be courted to it; and the 
Doétor was not difpofed to purchafe 
his friendfhip by the refignation of 
his fincerity. He then applied to 
Mr. Colman, who accepted his co- 
medy without any hefitation. 

The Good-natured Man_ bears 
{trong marks of that happy originality 
which diftinguifhes the writings of 
Dr. Goldfmith. Two charaéters in 
this comedy were abfolutely unknown 
before to the Englifh ftage: a man 
who boafts an intimacy with perfons 
of high rank whom he never faw, and 
another who is almoft always lament- 
ing misfortunes he never knew.— 
Croaker is as ftrongly defigned, and 
as highly finifhed a portrait of a dif- 
contented man, of one who difturbs 
every happinefs he poffeffes, from ap- 
prehenfion of diftant evil, as any cha- 
racter of Congreve, or any other of 
our Englifh dramatiits. Shuter atted 
Croaker with that warm glee of fancy 
and genuine flow of humour, that al- 
ways accompanied his beft and moft 
animated performances. ‘The great 
applaufe and profit which attended 
the acting of this comedy, contributed 
to render the author more important 
in his own eyes, and in the opinion 
of the public. But no good fortune 
could make Gold{mith diicreet, nor 
any increafe of fame diminifh his en- 
vy, or cure the intractability of his 
temper. John Home was taught by 
experience, that high connections 
were of no avail with the public ; and 

ourtly approbation was no pro- 
iadion aad vopular diflike ; he there- 
fore veiled himfelf in obfcurity, and 
revailed upon a gentleman, 2 friend 
of his, to adopt his play of the Fatal 
Difcovery ; but the foller-father per- 
formed his aflamed character fo auke 
wardly atthe rehearfal of this tragedy, 
that it was foon difcovered that the 
chitd was not his own ; for ej aa 
mitted to have the piece altere ye 
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ped, and corrected, with fuch tran- 
quillity of temper, as the real parent 
could not have affumed. Of the trae 
author, Gold{mith by chance found 
out the knowledge; and when the 
play was announced to the public, it 
will hardly be credited, that this man 
of benevolence, for fuch he really 
was, endeavoured to mufter a party 
to condemn it; alledging this cogent 
reafon for the proceeding, that fuch 
fellows ought not to be encouraged. 
And this is one ftrong inftance of the 
truth of John Gay’s obfervation, that 


Wits are game-cocks to one another: 
No author ever lov’d a brother, 


The tragedy of the Countefs of 
Salifbury, a play in which Mr. Bar- 
ry and Mrs. Dancer difplayed great 
powers of acting, was in a good de- 
gree of favour with the town. This 
was a crime fufficient to roufe the 
indignation of Gold{mith, who iffued 
forth to fee it with a determined re- 
folution to confign the play to per- 
dition: he fat out four atts of the 
Countefs of Salifbury with great calm- 
nefs and feeming temper; but as the 
plot thickened, and his apprehenfion 
began to be terrified with the ideas of 
blood and flaughter, he got up in a 
hurry, faying, loud enough to be 
heard, Brownrig! Brownrig! ly 
G—d. 

Goldfmith never wanted literary 
employment; the bookfellers under- 
ftood the value of his name, and did 
all they could to excite his induitry ; 
and it cannot be denied that they re- 
warded his labours generoufly ; ina 
few years he wrote three hittories of 
England; the firft in two pocket vo- 
lumesin letters, and another in four 
volumes oftavo; the firft an elegant 
fummary of Britith traniaétions ; and 
the other an excellent abridgement 
of Hume, and other copious hiftori- 

ans. ‘Ihefe books are in every body’s 
hands. The laft is a fhort contrac- 
tion of the four volumes in one dua- 


decitno. For writing thefe books ke 
obtained 7501. or Sool. 

His fquabbles with bookfellers and 
publifhers were innumerable; his 
appetites and paffions were Craving 
and violent; he loved variety of plea. 
fures, but could not devote himfelf to 
indultry long enough to purchafe 
them by his writings: upon every e. 
mergency half adozen projects would 
prefent themfelves to his mind; thefe 
he communicated to the men who 
were to advance money on the repu- 
tation of the author; but the money 
was generally {pent before the new 
work was half finifhed, or perhaps 
before it was commenced. This 
circumftance naturally produced re. 
proach from one fide, which was re. 
turned, fometimes with fair promifes, 
often with anger and vehemence, on 


the other. After much and difagree. - 


able altercation, one bookfeller defired 
to refer the matter in difpute to the 
Doétor’s learned friend, a man of 
known integrity, and one who would 
favour no caufe but that of jufticeand 
truth: Gold{mith confented, and was 
enraged to find that one author fhould 
have fo little feeling for another, as to 
determine a difpute to his difadvant. 
age, in favour of a paltry trade{man. 

His love of gaming involved him 
in many perplexing difficulties, and 
a thoufand anxieties; and yet he had 
not the refolution to abandon a prace 
tice for which his impatience of tem- 
per and great untkilfulnefs rendered 
him totally unqualified. 

Though Mr. Garrick did not af 
his comedy of She Stoops to Con- 
quer, yet, as he was then upon very 
friendly terms with the author, he 
prefented him witha very humorous 
prologue, well accommodated to the 
occafion of reviving fancy, wit.galetys 
humour, incident and character, i 
the place of fentiment and moral 
preachments. ye 

Woodward {poke this whimfic 
addrefs in mourning, and lament 


pathetically 
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Vor. IV. No. 9: 








pathetically over poor dying comedy. 
T'o her he fays, 


wm A mawkith drab of fpurious breed, 
Who deals in fentimentals, will fucceed. 


In the clofe of the prologue, the 
Doétor is recommended as a fit per- 
fon to revive poor drooping ‘Thalia, 
with the compliment which hinted, 
T imagine, at fome public tranfaétion, 
of not dealing in poifonous drugs. 

She Stoops to Conquer, . notwith- 
flanding many improbabilities in the 
economy of the plot, feveral farcical 
fituations, and fome charaéters which 
are rather exaggerated, isa lively and 
faithful reprefentation of nature ; ge- 
nius prefides over every {cence of this 
play; the characters are either new 
or varied improvements from other 
plays. 

Marlow has a flight refemblance 
of Charles in the Fop’s Fortune, and 
fomething more of Lord Hardy in 
Steel’s Funeral; and yet, with a few 
thades of thefe parts, he is difcrimi- 
nated from both. Tony Lumpkin is 
a vigorous improvement of Hum- 
phry Gubbins, and a more diverting 
picture of ignorance, rufticity, and 
obftinacy ; Hardcaftle, his wife, and 
daughter, I think are abfolutely new; 
the language is eafy and chara¢ter- 

iftical ; the manners of the times are 
lightly, but faithfully reprefented ; 
the fatire is not oftentatioufly difplay- 
ed, but incidentally involved in the 
bufinefs of the play ; ‘and the fuf- 
Pence of the audience is artfully kept 
up to the laft. This comedy was 
very wellacted ; Lewis played Mar- 
low with the eafe of a gentleman ; 
Hardcaftle and Tony. Lumpkin were 
fupported in a mafterly ftile by Shu- 
fer and Quick, Mrs. Green, in 
Mrs. Hardcaftle, maintained her juft 
title to one of the beft comic attreffles 
of the age. 

Though the money gained by this 


play amounted to a confiderable fum, 


more efpecially fo, to a man who had 
n educated in ftraits and trained 
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in adverfity ; yet his neceflities foon 
became as craving as ever; to relieve 
them, he undertook a new hiftory 
of Greece; and a book of animals, 
called the Hiftory of Animated Na- 
ture. The firft to him was an eafy 
talk; but as he was entirely unac- 
quainted with the world of animals, 
his friends were anxious for the fuc- 
cefs‘of his undertaking. Notwith- 
ftanding his utter ignorance of the 
fubjeét, he has compofed one of the 
pleafanteft and moft inftruétive books 
in our Janguage; I mean, not only 
ufeful to young minds, but enter- 
taining to thofe who underftand the 
animal creation. 

Every thing of Goldfimith’s feems 
to bear the magical touch of an en- 
chanter; no man took lefs pains, and 
yet produced fo powerful an effect ; 
the great beauty of his compcfition 
confilts in a clear, copious, and ¢x- 
preflive itile. 

Gold{mith’s laft work was his poem 
called Retaliation, which the biflorian 
of his life fays was written for his 
own amufement, and that of his 
friends, who were the fubject of it. 
That he did not live to finith it is to 
be lamented, for it is fuppofed he 
would have introduced more charac- 
ters. What he has left is fo perfect 
in its kind, that it ftands not in need 
of revifal. 

In no part of his works has this 
author difcovered a more nice and 
critical difcernment, or a more per- 
feét knowledge of human nature than 
in this poem ; with wonderful art he 
has traced all the leading features of 
his feveral portraits, and given with 
truth the characteriflical peculiarities 
of each ; no man is lampooned, and 
no man is flattered. 

The occafion, we are told, to 
which we owe this admirable poem, 
was a circumftance of feftivity. The 
literary fociety to which he belonged, 
propofed to write epitaphs on the 
Doétor; Mr. Garrick, one of the 


members, wrote the following ye 
rs 
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of Jupiter and Mereuty, to pro- 
voke Gold{mith to a retaliation. 


Jupiter and Mercury. A Fable. 


Here, Hermes, fays Jove, who with nectar 
was mellow, 

Go fetch me fome clay—~I will make an 
odd fellow. 

Right and wrong fhall be jumbled, much 
gold and much drofs; 

Without, caufe he he pleas’d, without 
caufe be he crofs : 

Be fure as 1 work to throw in contradic- 
tions ; 

A great lover of truth, yet a mind turn’d 
to fiCtions. 

Now mix thefe ingredients, which warm'd 
in the bafzing, 

Turn to learning and gaming, religion and 
raking ; 

With the love of a wench, let his writings 
be chafte, 

Tip his tongue with ftrange matter, his 
pen with fine tafte. 

That the rake and the poet o’er all may 

‘ prevail, 

Set fire tohis head, and fet fire to his tail. 

For the joy of each fex on the world I'll 
beftow it, 

This fcholar, rake, chriftian, dupe, games 

_ ftery and poet. 

Tho’ a mixture fo odd, he thall merit great 
fame, 

And among brother mortals be Goldfmith 
his name. 

When on earth this ftrange meteor no 
more fhail appear, 

You, Hermes, fhall fetch him to make us 
fport here. 


There never was furely a finer 
picture, at full length, given to the 
world, than this warm charaéter of 


the incomprehenfible and heteroge- 
neous Doétor, 


And here Doétor Goldfmith’s por- 
trait of Mr. Garrick will be intro- 
duced with propriety. 


Here lies David Garrick, defcribe me 
who can; 


An abridgerment of all that was pleafant 
in man. 


As an actor, confefs'd, without rival to 
fhine; 

As awit, if not firft, in the very firft line: 

Yet, with talents like thefe, and an ex- 
cellent heart, 

The man had his failings 


ad i 
oe. » 4 dupe to bis 


Like an ill-judging beauty, his Coloutg 
he fpread, 

And be-plaifter’d with rou 
natural red; 

On the ftage he was nataral, fimple, af. 


ge, his own 


fecting ; 

*T was only that when he was off he was 
acting. ‘ 

With no reafon on earth to go out of his 
way, 

He turn’d and he varied full ten times q 
day ; 

Tho’ fecure of our hearts, yet confound. 
edly fick, 

If they were aot his own by fineffing and 
trick, 

He caft off his friends like a huntf{man his 
pack, 


For he knew, when he pleas’d, he could 
' whiftle them back. 

Of praife a mere glutton, he fwaliow’d 
what came, 

And the puff of adunce he miftook it for 
fame 5 

Till his relifh grown callous, almoft ta 
difeafe ; 

Who pepper’d the higheft was fureft to 
pleafe. 

But let us be candid, and fpeak out out 
mind; 

If dunces applauded he paid them in kinds 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kelleys, and Woodfalls 
fo grave, ' 

What a commerce was yours, while you 
got and you gave! 

How did Grub-ftreet re-echo the thouts 
that you rais’d 

While he was be-Rofcius’d, and you were 
be-prais’d ? ml 

But peace to his fpirit, wherever it fies, 

To at as an angel, and mix with the 
fkies 5 ; 

Thofe poets who owe their beft fame to his 
fkill, 

Shall fill be his flatterers go where he 
will: : : 

Old Shakefpeare receive him with praife 
and with love, t 

And Beaumonts and Beas be his Kelleys 
above. 


The fum of all which can be {aid 
for and againft Mr. Garrick, fome 
people think may be found in thefe 
lines of Goldfmith. That the per- 
fon upon whom they were written 


was difpleafed with fome ftrokes of 


his chara€ter, may be gathere? trom 
the following jeu d’e/prit, which Gar- 
rick wrote on the Retaliation, tax 
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ve it had been produced to the fo- 


ciety. 
Are thefe the choice difhes the Doctor has 


fent us? 
Js this the great poet whofe works fo con- 


tent us ? 
This Gold{mith’s fine feaft, who has writ- 


ten fine books ? 
Heav’n fends us good meat, but the devil 


fends cooks. 


Candour muft own, that Mr. 
Garrick, in his verfes on Goldfmith, 
was gentle in defcribing the fubject, 
as well as delicate in the choice of 
his expreffions ;. but that’ Garrick’s 
features in the Retaliation are fome- 
whet exaggerated. 

Not long before his death, he had 
formed a defign of publithing an 
Encyclopedia, or an Univerfal Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences; a pro- 
fpe€tus of which he printed and fent 
tohis friends, many of whom had pro- 
mifed tofurnifh him with articles on 
different fubje&s; and amongft the 


teft Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Dr. Johnfon, 


and Mr, Garrick. His expeétations 


from any new conceived projeéts 


Were generally very fanguine; but 


‘from fo extenfive a plan, his hopes of 


gain had lifted up his thoughts to an 
extraordinary height. 

The bookfellers, notwithftanding 
they had a high opinion of his abili- 
Wes, vet were ftartled at the bulk, 
importance, and expence of {fo great 
an undertaking, the weight of which 
was to depend on the induftry of a 
man with whofe indolence of temper 
and method of procraftination they 
had long been acquainted: the cold- 
nefs-with which they met his pro- 
pofals was lamented by the Doétor 
tothe hour of his death, which feems 
to have been accelerated by a neglect 
of his health, occafioned by continual 
Vexation of mind, aviling from his 
involved circumftances. Death, | 
teally believe, was welcome to a man 


* Ata dinner of the Royal Academicians one of 
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of his great fenfibility. The chief 
materials which compofed Gold- 


{mith’s charaéter are before the read- 


er; but as I have with great freedom 
expofed his faults, 1 thouid not have 
dwelt fo minutely upon them, if I 
had not been confcious, that upon a 
jul balance of his good and bad gua- 
lities, the former would far outweigh 


the latter. 


Goldfmith was fo fincere a. man, 
that he could not conceal what was 
uppermoft in his mind; fo far from 
defiring to appear in the eye of the 
world tothe beft advantage, -he took 
more pains to be efteemed worfe than 
he was, than others do to appear 
better than they are. His envy was 
fo childifh, and fo abfurd,* that it 
may be very eafily pardoned, for eve- 
ry body laughed at it; and no man 
was ever very mifchievous whofe er- 
rors excited mirth ; he never formed 
any {cheme, or joined in any com- 
bination, to hurt any man living. 

His inviting perfons to condemn 
Mr. Home’s tragedy, at firft fight, 
wears an ill face; but this was a 
tranfient thought of a giddy man, 
who, upon the leaft check, would 
have immediately renounced it, and 
as heartily joined with a party to 
fapport the piece he had before de- 
voted to deftruétion. It cannot be 
controverted, that he was but a bad 
ceconomilt, nor in the leaft acquaint- 
ed with that punétuality which re- 
gular people exact. He was more 
generous than jut, like honef Charles 
in the School for Scandal, he could 
not, for the foul of him, make jultice 
keep pace with generofity. His dif- 

ofition of mind was tender and com- 
affonate; vo unhappy perion ever 
{xed to him for relief, without ob- 
taining it, if he bad any thing to 
and rather than not relieve the 


ve 5 
F ftretled, he would borrow. The 
poor woman with whem he had lod B. 
e 


the company by fome lively jets 


and defired thofe who fat 


@xcited the mirth of the fociety; the Doétor was re che gjanevaille 
next him not to !augh, for he thonght in truth it would make 
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ed during his ob{curity, feveral years, 
in Green Arbour Court, by his death 
loft an excellent friend ; for the Doc- 
tor often, fupplied her with food 
from his table, and vifited her fre- 
quently, with the fole purpofe to be 


kind to her. He had his diflike, as 
moft men have, to particular people, 
bu’ unmixed with malevolence. He, 
leaft of all mankind, approved Bar- 
retti’s converfation; he confidcred 
himasan infolent overbearing foreign- 


er; as Baretti, in his turn, thought 
him an unpolifhed man, and an ab. 
furd companion; but when this un. 
happy Italian was charged with mur. 
der, and afterwards fent by Sir John 
Fielding to Newgate, Goldimith 
opened his purfe, and would have 
given him every fhilling it contained; 
he, at the fame time infifted upoa 
going in the coach with him to the 
place of his confinement, ‘ 





OTE Te 


A Curious Account of the Origin of many common Appellations. 


7 ING Henry the Eighth having 
taken the town of Bullogne in 
Erance, the gates of which he brought 
to Elardes in Kent, where they are 
{till remaining, the flatterers of that 
reign highly magnified this aétion, 
which, Porto Bello like, became a 
popular fubjeét for figns, and the 
port or harbour of Bullogne, called 
Bullogne Mouth, was accordingly fet 
wp at a noted inn in Holbourn; the 
name of the inn long out-living the 
fign and fame of the conqueit, an 
ignorant painter, employed by a. no 
Jef{s ignorant landlord, to paint a new 
one, reprefented it by a Bull anda 
large gaping human mouth.* ‘The 
fame piece of hiflory gave being to 
the Bull and Gate, originally meant 
for Bullogne Gate, and reprefented 
by an embattled gate, or entrance 
into a fortified town. 

The barber’s pole has been the 
fabjeét of many conjeGtures; fome 
conceiving it to have originated from 
the word poll, or head, with feveral 
other conceits, as far-fetched and as 
unmeaning; but the true intention 
of that party -coloured fluff was to 
fhew that the mafter of the fhop 
practifed Surgery, and could breathe 
a vein as well asmow a beard; fuch 
a ftaff being to this day, by every 
village practitioner, put into the 
hand of a patient Uncergoing the 
operation of phlebotomy. The white 


band which encompafies the fteff, 
Was meant to reprefent the fiilet, thus 
elegantly twined about it. 

Nor were the Chequers (at this 
time a common fign of a public houte) 
lefs expreflive, being the reprefentae 
tion of a kind of Draught-board, 
called Tables, and fhewed that there 
that game might be played. From 
their colour, which was red, and 
the fimilarity to a lattice, it was cor- 
rupily called the red lettuce, which 
word is frequently ufed by ancient 
writers to fignify an ale-houfe. 

The Speétator has explained the 
fign of the Bell Savage Inn plaufibly 
enough, in fuppofing it to have been 
originally the figure of a beautiful 
female found in the woods, called 
in French; La Belle Sauvage. But 
another reafon has fince been affigned 
for that appellation, namely, that the 
inn was once the property of Lady 
Arabella Savage, and familiarly cal- 
led Bell Savage’s Inn, probably re- 
prefented, as at prefent, by 4 Bell 
and a Savage, or wild Man, which 
was a rebus for her name; rebufles 
being much in fafhion in the 16th 
century, of which the Bolt and Tun 
is an inflance. ; 

The three Blue Balls prefixed to 
the doors and windows of pawa- 
brokers fhops, by the vulgar humour- 
oufly enough faid to indicate, that It 
is two to one that the things pledged 
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e wer! 
Anfwering to the vulgar pronunciation of Bull and Mouihe 
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greever redecmicd, was in reality the 
arms of a fet of merchants from Lom- 
bardy, who were the fi ft that pub» 
jicly lent money on pledges. . They 
dwelt together in a ttreet, from them 
named Lombard ftreet, in London, 
and alfo gave :heir name to another at 
Paris. The appe lation of Lombard 
wasformerly all ove: Europe,confider- 
ed as ynonimous to that of Ufarer. 

At the inftitution of Yeomen of 
the Guards, they ufled to wait.at 
table on all great folemnities, and 
were ranged near the buffets; this 
procured them the name of Buffetiers, 
not very unlike in found to the jo- 
cular appellation of Beef eaters, now 
given them; though probably it was 
rather the voluntary mif. omer. of 
fome wicked w't, than an accidental 
corruption arifing from ignorance of 
the French language. 

The opprobrious title of bum- 
bayliffe, fo conftantly beftowed on 
the fheriff’s officers, is, according to 
Jadge Blackftone, only the corrup- 
tion of Bound Bayliffe, every the- 
niff’s officer being obliged to enter 
into bonds, and to give fecurity for 
his good behaviour, previous to his 
appointment. , 


A Cordwainer feems to have no 


relation to the occupation it is meant 


to exprefs, which is that of a fhoe. 
maker. But Cordonier, originally 
{pelt Cordaunier, is the French word 
for that trade, the beft leather ufed 
for fhoes coming originally from Core 
dua,in Spain. Spanifh leather thoes 
were once famous in. England.—In 
fhort, nothing can be more foreign 
to the original meaning of many 
words, and proper naires, than their 
prefent appel lations, frequently owing 
to the hiftory of thofe things being 
forgotten, or an ignorance of the 
language in which they were ex- 
prefied. Who, for example, when 
the crier of a court bawis out, O yes, 
O yes, would dream that it was a 
proclamation commanding the talk- 
ers to become hearers, being the 
French word Oyez, liften, retained 
in our courts ever fince the pleadings 
were held in Law French? Or would 
any perfon fuppofe that the head- 
Jand on the French coaft, near Calais, 
called by our feamen Black Nefs, 
could be fo titled from its French 
name of Blanc-Nez, or, the White 


Headland. 
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THE USE OF CRADLES PERNICIOUS TO CHILDREN. 


[From Pourson’s Almanack for 1794] 


THE ufe of cradles is not now 
_& 0 univerfal as formerly ; and 
1% hoped will not again become 
falhionable. Nature never intended 
that children fhould exercife during 
flzep, The young of other animated 
beings fleep quietly and profoundly 
Without rocking, ‘The charge of the 
fradle is often’ committed to the 
young and inexperienced ; who, on 
Many occafions, agitate the infant 
More violently than is confiltent with 
Us fafety, and, by fuch practices, in- 
jure fome of its delicate parts, efpe- 
cially the head. Children, for thefe 
reafons, ought te fleep in bed from 


thetime of birth. It is true 1t may 
be inconvenient for the mother to 
carty her infant to the bed-chamber 
every time it falls afleep, and may 
be deemed dangerous toleave It tnere 
alone ; yet, even thele fuppofed in- 
conveniencies and dangers may be 
avoided by having @ crib without 
rockets, which may be fixed to the 
fide of the bed during the night, and 
be eafily carried from the room to 


duringtheday. 

The Publihe fabmitted this article 
to the confideration of a friend, 
who returned it with the following 


remarks :] This 
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This is all ftri€tly true and ration - 
al, and yet not an individual will 
pay any attention to it, for there are 
fore things a female ‘will never give 
up; receiving formal vifits when they 
ought to be fuckling their children— 
westing houletodrive their hufbands 
out of doors-—-and rocking the cradie 
moft violently. Tell them that the 
Scotch, one of the moft fenfible peo- 
ple in Europe, never rock their chil- 


Sunday, 


dren; and they will reply, © that 
they were rocked, and their children 
need not be more fenfibie than them. 
felves.’ But there is one confidera. 
tion worth attending tom-In Ame. 
rica and England, where rocking is 
very fathionable, the dropfy of the 
brain is a common and moft fatal 
difeafe—we feldom hear of it in 
Scotland. ’ 
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[From ¢ The Philofopher in Briftol.’] 


S a Philofopher and a friend to 

good order in all government, 

I matt, without doubt, be highly fa- 

tishied, when I fee, in any country, 

a due and proper attention to the ex- 

ercife of that religion which is efta- 
blifhed by the laws of it-— 

—-It is, therefore, with the greateft 
pleature I have remarked in the many 
places of worfhip I have attended in 
this city,—that the congregations 
have been al ways numerous and often 
crowded ;——-and that a decency of 
behaviour has uniformly prevailed to 
their honour and my infinite fatisfac- 
tion.—For I agree with Mr.Addifon, 
that it is both pleafant and improving 
to behold, in a large city, numbers 
of people, on a Sunday dreffed in 
their beft cloaths, and with cheerful 
countenances going to and returning 
from their refpective places of public 
devotion 3—Dbut the {pectacle, furely, 
1s infinitely heightened when we {ee 
them engaged in it, 

—And here I am naturally led to 
mention another obfervation which I 
have frequently made in favour of 
the mhabitants of Briftol ;which 
is——that when I have had occafion 

to pafs through the ftreets of this city 
at alate hour of the night,-for a 
Philofophet does not confine his re- 
fleétions to the day,—I never recol- 
Jeét to have been difturbed by any 
noite Or rlot;—-and that the Baccha- 


nalian revels of midnight hours,which 
are fo common in all other places, 
feem to be unknown to this peaceful 
city.— 

At have alfoobferved an urbanity 
and good humour in the inferior or. 
der of its inhabitants which juftice 
obliges me to acknowledge :—and 
will give avery ftriking example ofit. 

—As I was fauntering along a nar- 
row ftreet, near St. James’s Church- 
yard, aman, of a mean appearance, 
enquired of me the way to the broad 
Quay,—and while I was endeavour. 
ing to give him my imperfeét direc- 
tions, a cobler who was fitting in an 
adjoining ftall, laid down his laft,— 
and told the man he would point tt 
out to him ;—-and, accordingly, hav- 
ing walked with him to the end of 
the ftreet, he direéted him on his 
way and returned haftily to his work. 
—-I never was witnefs to an attion 
of more civility in my life.—Tt was 
mere civility ;—for the man, whoen- 
quired his way, had not the leaft ap- 
pearance of being able to beltow 4 
gratuity for the information, nor did 
the cobler require one ;-—for, having 
given the neceflary direétions, he r- 
turned hatftily to his ftall and renew 
his work, as if he knew the value 
his time too well to loiter any pat! 
it away, and yet did not grudge® 
fmall portion of it to do a fellow: 


creature fervice.—A Philofopher is 


feldom 
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gidom rich it was not, therefore, 
in my power to reward this good man 
# 1 withed ;—but I did my beft, for 
4s @ Philofopher fometimes wants 
thoes, I ordered him to make me a 
couple of pair,—and told him my 
reafon for it.— 

—This civil and proper demea- 
por not only confers honour upon 
the lower clafs of people in Briffol, 
=-but it alfoproves the attentive and 
correét conduét of the clergy,—the 
vigilancy of the magiftracy,—the 
grave deportment of the eminent and 
the wealthy—-and the induitry of 
ill—For wherever idlenets prevails, 
+there rudenefs. and riot and crimes 
will predominate.—The devil, fays 
the Spanith proverb, tempts all men, 
=but the idle man tempts the devil. 
When, therefore, all ranks of men 
inite, according to their refpective 
characters, in a due exercife of their 
talents, and a diligent purfuit of their 
various avocations, a love of order 
will neceffarily arife in fuch a com- 
munity, and actuate every part of it. 
~ =I cannot bui think that the hap- 
pines of this worid, and the next are 
nearly conneéted together ;—and that 
religion conduéts us to them both.— 
Much, therefore, depends upon that 
order of men who are appointed to 
leach its duties, to explain its doc- 
tines, and to prove its excellence and 
tfiicacy by their cwnexample. And 
though, in the performance of thefe 
facred offices, a great deal refts upon 
them,-—fomething alfo, depends upon 
U3 in our regard and attention to it. 

—The charaéter itfelf is facred, 
tnd therefore highly refpectable,— 
ind caanot be intrinfically difgraced 
by the inattention or crime of the 
Perfon who profeffes it.-—Now there 
not any thing which tends more to 

flen a refpeét for religion in our- 
felves,—and to check the good ef- 
feds of it in our inferiors,——-than by 
ifcovering an open difregard of thofe 
Who are appointed to teach the duties 


Uwe 
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Whenever I hear any one condemn 
the whole body of theclergy, as it 
were, in a breath, becaufe there may 
have been many of that order who 
have been a difhonour to it; I imme- 
diately take the oppofite fide of the 
queftion and give them as univerfal 
applaufe ; becaufe, from among them, 
a long catalogue of illuftrious men 
might be produced, who have been 
truly eminent for fteady virtue, fhin- 
ing talents, confummate learning and 
unfeigned piety.—-We may, both of 
us, be in an error;—but if ever I 
am compelled to erect myfelf into 
a judge of my fellow-mortals,—I 
will endeavour to exercife the more 
amiable part of my jurifdi¢tion, and 
frame my decrees,—-not with harfh- 
nefsand rigour,—bat with lenity and 
benevolence.— 

Shallow-fighted men who love to 
cavel at what they do not underitand 
—and have no other foundation for 
their thadowy fabric of knowledge 
but the ignorance of men more ig- 
norant than themfelves ;—thefe gen- 
try, not having acquired a fufficient 
degree of difcernment to diltinguifh 
between the abufes of things and the 
things themlelves, prefume to call 
religion to their tribunal ;—and hav- 
ing been told that it has been applied 
to bad purpofes, without knowing 
or confidering that its mifapplication 
was the work of bad men, they pafs 
their fentence of condemnation upon 
it:-~and having juft fenfe enough to 
difcover that all the clergy are not 
angels, they triumphantly pronounce 
the whole race of them to be devils. 

Alas, my good friends !—who- 
ever you may be,—iet me afk you 
one ferious quettion.—If mankind 
were to judge of the human under- 
ftanding by the ufe which you make 
of yours,—-what would they think 
of it?— 

-—| really refpeé&t the charadter of 
a clergyman -—and even when I fee 
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about fupporting it with proper dig- 
nity,—ftill f refpect the character 
though I pity the man.—-On fuch an 
occafion, I always feel the fame kind 
of fentiment as takes pofleflion of my 
mind, when Lfee achurch made fub- 
fervient to the common ules of life, 
and no longer facred to the fublime 
offices of piety and devotion, 

— Whenever we attend divine fer- 
vice where it happens to be per- 
formed with coldnefs and neglect— 
the difrefpect which the clergyman 
difcovers towards his duty fhould 
never be encouraged by any conco- 
mitant inattention in us;—but, on 
the contrary, we fhould endeavour, 
by every poflible precaution, to hin- 
der others from noticing it, by not 
appearing to teke the leaft public no- 
tice of it ourfelves.—I'o hide the de- 
fecis of others is ever amiable ;—but 
in this inflance it would be univers 
fally beneficial !-—— 

— I happened, a few Sundays ago, 
to meet Amanda, who had juft been 
at church ;—and returning with her, 
the public difapprobation which fome 
people difcover when they are dif- 
pleafed with the manrer in which 
the clergyman performs his duty, be- 
came the fubject of our converfation, 
—I thall not prefume to repeat my 
obfervations, when I am fo fortunate 
as to recollect what Amanda faid up- 
on it; who, whenever I have heard 
her converfe, always fays the very 
thing fhe ought. 

I make it a rule, faid the, how- 
ever my ear may be hurt by the dif- 
cordant manner in which the clergy- 
man may read the liturgy, or my 
judgment be offended by the fubject 
of his difcourfe or the manner of his 
treating it;—and my honour for re- 
ligion be wounded by his inattention 
to the doties of his facred office, —.J 
keep thefe effects to myfelf.—-In the 
latter inftance, indeed, added fhe, I 
am afraid the moft benevolent mind 

Cannot attempt a juitification, but, 


{arely, in the two forther, fomething; 

nay much may be {aid in their behalf, 

—We fhould corfider that many 

gentlemen are, I may fay, forced as 

it were, into the profeffion againft 

their own inclinations;—fome are 

obliged to have recourfe to it from 
neceflity ;—and all are, too generally 
taught, from their earliett deftination 
to it, to look towards its emoluments 
initead of its duties.—The ftudy of 
theology, even from the imperfett no- 
tions a woman can form of it, feems 
to require great attention in the pure 
fuit, and much time.in the acquifi- 
tion of it.—-T’o be eloquent is notin 
the power of many, and where men 
pofleis the neceffary powers, a long 
and painful perfeverance can alone 
bring them to any great degree of 
perfeétion.—Befides, a man, whole 
bufinefs it is to difcover the fecret 
fources of human aétiors, to cone 
vince the judgment, to awaken the 
paflions, to confirm the doubting, ta 
encourage the diffident, and tocheck 
the prefumptuous, fhould be well ace 
quainted with the human heart. 
And notwithitanding the importance 
and difficuity of this proteffion, | have 
been told that in four years occafional 
attendance upon the Univerfity, and 
after an examination of as many Mle 
nutes, a young man of three and 
twenty years of age is admitted into 
holy orders ; and oy entering upon the 
evangelical fanétion, takes upon him 
the charge of preaching the goipels 
explaining its truths and enforcing the 
practice of them; of refulving the 
doubts of the ingenious {ceptrc, and 
defending it againft the attacks of the 
veteran infidel.—So that fhe was 
pleafed to add,—-the outcry of at 
neral infufficiency in the clergys! 

it fhould be true, which, however 

do not believe, —-does not fo imme 
diately arife from themfelves, 4s from 
the inattention of the fuperior powers 
to adue and wife regulation of thet 
facred order. 
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nl was charmed with Amanda! 
band cannot but think what a dif- 
grace it 1s to the young men of this 
age that fhe fhould not be doing that 
honour toa married life, which fhe 
confersupon the virgin ftate.—But 
whenever that event approaches,—lI 
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fhall confider the clergy as the moft 
ungrateful beings in the world,—if, 
after this admirable defence of their 
profeffion,—-there is not an anxious 
conteft among them, who.chall enjoy 
the honour of beftowing upon her the 
nuptial benedi¢tion. 





THE OLD 


wards King’s Wefton, when, in 
anarrow part of the road, I faw a 
poor old man, in a coat patched 
with cloth of various colours, fitting 
npon a bank of primrofes.—His 
beard was grey as his hair, and hung 
ppon his breaft. Befide him, lay his 
fick and a {mall leathern cafe which, 
as] looked at it, feemed to contain a 
quantity of ballads and ftory books. 
The old man, dreffed as he was in 
this motley habit, was perfeétly neat 
and clean; and his whole figure told 
me that he was not an ordinary beg- 
gar. When I came near to him, 
he took off his hat, and holding it at 
his arm’s length, feerned, though he 
fiid nothing, to with that fomething 
might be dropt into it.—I ftopped,—= 
and telling him, as I put my hand 
into my pocket, that I feared it was 
acold feat which he had got there, 
“she replied; with a fmile upon his 
countenance, oh, an’ pleafe your ho- 
nour, the bare earth has been my pil- 
low for weeks together :—And this, 
added he, looking befide him, this is 
abed of rofes.—Mly good friend, re- 
plied I, at thy time of life, and in 
the month of March, a bed of down, 
Ibelieve, would {uit thy aged limbs 
much better :—-and if I were rich and 
within mine own gates thou fhouldeft 
haveone. But whence arifes the fin- 
gularity of thy appearance ?—-This 
Coat, worthy Sir, replied he, if any 
thing remains of it, was once a red 
Coat, when I was a ferjeant in the 
twenty-feventh regiment of foot, in 
Which I ferved upwards of thirty 

Vor. IV. No. 9. 


| WAS a few weeks ago riding to- 


SOLDIER. 


{From the fame. ] 


years in different parts of the world $ 
—and after having been in twenty 
engagerhents,and dangeroufly wound- 
ed feven times, I was difcharged at 
the end of the laft war without any 
other reward than the confcioufnefs 
of having done my duty :—and tho” 
this will oftentimes keep my heart 
from. drooping, your honour very 
well knows it will not keep my body 
warm in a cold day, or fatisfy the 
cravings of an hungry ftomach.— 
I ought, in juftice, to have been 
recommended to Che/fea, but my 
good, and, indeed, my only friend, 
Major Morrifon, died juft before I 
was difcharged ;-and fo many ap- 
plied to be admitted, that, for want 
of a friend, I was pafled over.— 
Major Morrifon, an’ pleafe your ho- 
nour, was as worthy a man as ever 
drew breath, amd as good an officer 
as ever commanded a battalion.— 
He was my Captain twelve years 5 
_~and when he firft wore a cockade, 
I taught him the manual exercise. 
He would have been e good friend to 
me if he had lived.—But he was fud- 
denly taken ill with a fever and fore 
throat, and died in five days, and 
went to Heaven.—But, my good 
friend, faid I, have eyo oe ta 
ich you may apply JOr reser fm 
oe Sin tiem to Bradford, inthe 
county of Wilts, about {ix miles on 
one fide of Bath, is my parith.—2 
ed there to the Ly te hg 
1as what they call a thearman 5 
= ou grown A old and had been 
fo Jong unufed to the bufinefs, that I 
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returned there; and trade is now fo 
dead in thofe parts, and fuch num- 
bers of poor are to be fupported by 
the parifh, that I only received a 
fhilling a week, which would not 
keep body and foul together.—So 
now, Sir, as Lcan ftill walk pretty 
well, I make a little circuit round 
this part of the country, felling god- 
ly books for a penny a-piece.—But 
this would not anfwer, if it was not 
for the charity I receive as I travel 
along: for there are feveral Squire’s 
houfes where I am now fo well known 
that whenever | call, I am fure of 
having a comfortable meal or two, 
and that is a great blefling —My 
coat, which your Honour feems to 
look at, as I told you before, was 
my ferjeant’s coat, though I do not 
believe a fingle morfel of the old one 
remains.—I was unwilling to part 
with the Jeaft remnant of it ; fo as 
it grew old, I patched the holes with 
any pieces of cloth I could get ;— 
and it is now of {io many colours, 
that fome people have taken me for a 
Highlander with his plaid—but Iam 
as true an Englifhman as ever drew 
breath, and fought for my country 
as bravely, though I am now a beg- 
gar.—Bat I do not mean, an’ pleafe 
your Honour, to fay any thing againft 
the Scotch, for I ferved with a re- 
giment of them laft war in America, 
~—and braver men never faced an 
enemy.—-We are now, Sir, I hope, 
all countrymen.-—They were, to be 
jute, fome of them rebels in the war 
before laft, butthey know better now. 
Indeed I faw them {uffer at the battle 
of Culloden, where they fell by thou- 
fends —This cut in my face, Sir, I 
received in that engagement :—<It 
was a bitter ftroke :-—but the thought 


0: its being in defence of my count 
and againft the Papifts foon healed 
the wound.—If there was to beano. 
ther war, I fhould be more concern. 
ed than I ever was for any thing in 
my life, that I could not grow young 
again and change my ftaff fora mu. 
ket ;—but, pleafe your Honour, we 
cannot laft for ever.—As he {poke 
thefe lait words, I dropped a few 
pieces of muney into his hat, and 
while he was loading me with ble(s. 
ings I rode on my way.*— 
—Now, I am fully convinced 
that the pleafure I received, in con. 
verfing with this old foldier, atofe 
entirely from that fentimental difpo. 
fition, which works up every thing 
it fees into a congeniality with fome 
foftand amiable paflion.— Would not 
the man of traffic and merchandize 
have paffed him by difregarded ?— 
Or if he had, by chance, heard his 
ftory, would he not have forgotten 
his fervices, his labours, his wounds, 
nay, his feeble old age, and dwelt 
alone upon the folly of leaving a trade 
where he might have grown rich, to 
follow the camp where he has grown 
poor ?—And confidering his prefent 
need as the confequence of his folly, 
would he have pitied or relieved him? 
—and if he did beftow fome trifle 
uvon his grey hairs, would it not 
have been accompanied with fome 
uncourteous refle€tion ?— 

—Men of merchandize are ulefal, 
vety ufeful beings in all communities; 
—and the abfolate fupport of many: 
—But if the love of gain fo entirely 
envelopes all traits of feeling and de- 
licacy of fentiment, which has been 
fufpeéted by woe warm 

merchanaize. 
that lam not a mano THE 


*—.The hearty benedi@ions of this old foldier recalled to my memory an anecdote 
of Pope Clement the ‘Thirteenth ;—«who after fiewing the greateft attention and cone 


éefcending kindnefs to two F 
expreffed himfelf in the fo 
ference of your religious tenets and 


nglith Noblemen,—~on their talcing leave of his Hokeet 
lowing manner-—*¢ I know, my Lords, that from yond tt 
petfuafions, you do not annex any particular pe 


of a ipiritual nature to my charaéter.—But, however that may be, added the gt@- 


d man can do you no harm.—So laying his haads 
Gop biefs you.” 


tious Pontiff, the biefing of an ol 
Bpoa their heads, he faid, 
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THE SAILOR. 
{From the fame. ] 


FEW mornings ago,—-I re- 

member it was a rainy one,— 
as | was walking along one of the 
back ftreets of this city, I was very 
much ftrack with a melancholy figure 
of a blind man who was finging a 
fong of love. —-Mifery could not have 
found, among the numbers of difref- 
fed mortals, a form more {uited to 
her nature. 

—-While I was contemplating the 
wretchednefs of the objeét, and com- 
paring it with the ftrain which ne- 
ceflity compelled him to chaunt,— 
a failor, who came whilttling along 
the flreet, with a ftick under his arm, 
ftopped and purchafed a ballad of 
him.— 

God preferve you, cried the blind 
man, for I have not tafted bread this 
blefied day ;—-when the failor, look- 
ing round him, ona fudden, fprung 
up four fteps into a baker’s fhop near 
which he ftood ;—-and returning im- 
mediately, —thruft a {mall loaf, filent- 
ly, into the poor man’s hand and 
went off whiftling as he came.’ 

I was fo affefted with this truly 
noble agt of generofity, that I called 
the honeft feaman back to me,—-and 
taking the little filver I had about 
me, which I think was but four fhil- 
lings,—thy noblenefs of foul, faid I, 
and the goodnefs of thy heart, my 
lad, which I have feen fo bright an 
inftance of, makes me forry that I 
cannot reward thee as thou doft de- 
ferve.—However, I muft beg your 
acceptance of thistrifle as a {mall ref- 
timony how much I admire thy ge- 
Nerous nature.—-God blefs your noble 
honour, faid the failor, and thank 
you ;——but we will divide the prize- 
money fairly; fo, ftepping back to 
the blind man, he gave him half of 
it; and clapping him upon the fhoul- 
Ger at the {ame time, he added with- 
al,—-Here are two fhillings for thee, 


my blind cupid, for which you are 
not obliged to me, but to a noble 
gentleman who ftands within five 
yards of you;—fo get into harbour 
and make thyfelf warm, and keep 
thy hamftrum for fairer weather. 
Then giving his hat a quick wave 
over his head,-—he thanked me again 
and went nimbly down the ftreet. 

—-Would the man of trade have 
obferved this blind fongfter ?—Or if 
he had, would he not have thought 
of a Beadle and a Work-houfe ?— 
Would his eyes have been open or his 
fenfes awake to the noble aé& of the 
honeft feaman?—or if they had,—~ 
would he not have fheltered himfelf 
in the old obfervation,—-that failors 
get their money like horfes and {pend 
it like affes?—If this be fo ;—I thank 
my propitious flars that 1am nota 
man of trade! 

It is, I believe, univerfally agreed, 
that the {chemes and defigns of men, 
almoft always, in the general eye of 
mankind, derive their merit and e- 
clat from their fuccefs alone; while 
individuals are difpofed to eltimate 
things according to the labour and 
pains which they have beltowed in 
acquiring them.—A3 this isthe cafe, 
we can no longer wonder that they, 
whoie whole lives have been one 
continued {cene of toil and trouble in 
acquiring money, fhould be tenaci- 
ous of pofleiling it, and derive their 
importance from ite-but be thar as 
it may ;—poor as I am,—-and poor 
as Lam like to be,--I would not fore- 
go the difpofition of mind, to which 
I owe the honeft and heartfelt plea- 
{ures [ received from the tale of my 
old foldier, and the generous ceed of 
the failor, for all the riches which 
have been acquired by trade, from 
the time when Tyre and Sidon flou- 
rifhed,——to the prefent hour! 


—I do not affect to defpife riches ; 
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-—nay, on the contrary, I with to be 
rich.—But God, who now reads my 
heart, knows that it is not from a for- 
did motive, or from any fuperiority 
which riches may give me ;—but that 
I might extend the circuit of my be- 
nevolence; and practife, as well as 
feel, the fentiments of charity.—The 
rich have no real advantage, over 
others, butin the delightful employ- 
ment of exerting their affluence tothe 
purposes of beneficence.—The fecret 


figh which I have for the wretched ; 
and the filent tear which I thed et 
the miferable, however unaccom- 
panied they may be with aétual alfnf. 
giving, are equally recorded, in the 
volume of heaven with the mot 
bountiful acts of charity ;—and we 
well know—that in a future world, 
the contents of that volume will de. 
termine our final ftate and unalter- 
able allotment. 
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THE RING OF AMURATH. 
{ With an Engraving. ] 


MURATH, Sultan of the Eaft, 

the judge of nations, the difciple 

of adverfity, records the wonders of his 

life: let thofe who prefumptuoufly quef- 

tion the ways of Providence, blufh in fi- 

Jence and be wife; let the proud be hum- 

ble and obtain honour; and let the fenfual 
xeform and be happy. 

The angel of death clofed the eyes of 
the Sultan Abradin my father, and his 
empire defcended to me in the eighteenth 
year of my age. At firft my mind was 
awed to humility, and foftened with grief; 
I was infenfible to the fplendor of domi- 
nion, I heard the addrefies of flattery with 
difguft, and received the homage of de- 
pendent greatnefs with indifference, I 
had always regarded my father not only 
with love but reverence; and I was now 
perpetually recollecting inftances of his 
tendernefs, and reviewing the folemn 
fcene, in which he recommended me to 
heaven in imperfeét language, and grafped 
my hand in the agonies of death, 

One evening, after having concealed 
myfelf all day in his chamber, 1 vifitéd 
his grave: 1 proftrated myfelf on’ his 
tomb; forrow overflowed my eyes, and 
devotion kindled in my bofom. I feit 
myfelf fuddenly {mitten on the thoulderas 
with a rod; and looking up, I perceived 
aman whofe eyes were piercing as light, 
and his beard whiter than fnow. *¢ J am;” 
faid he, ** the Genius Syndarac,the friend 
of thy father Abradin, who was the fear 
of hisenemies, and the defire of his peo- 
pie; whofe fmile diffufed gladnefslike the 
Av ftre of the ‘mourning, and whofe frown 
was dreadful as the gathering of a tem- 
peft: refign thyfelf to my influence, and 
thou fhalt be like him.” I bowed mvyfelf 

to the earth in token of gratitude and obe- 
dience, and he put a ring on the middie 





finger of my left-hand, in which I per. 
ceived a ruby of a deep colour and uncom- 
mon brightnefs. ‘* This ring,” faid he, 
‘¢ fhall mark out to thee the boundaries of 
good and evil, that, without weighing re- 
mote confequences, thou mayeft know the 
nature and tendency of every aétion. Be 
attentive, therefore, to the filent admoni- 
tion; and when the circle of gold thall by 
a fudden contraétion prefs thy finger, and 
the ruby fhall grow pale, defit immediate- 
ly from what thou fhalt be doing, and 
mark down that aétion in thy memory as 
a tranfaction of the rule of right: keep 
my gift as a pledge of happinefs and ho- 
nour, and take it not off fora moment.” 
J received the ring with a fenfe of obligg- 
tion which I ftrove to exprefs, and an al 
tonifhment that compelled me to be filent. 
The Genius perceived my confufion, and, 
turning from me with a {mile of compla- 
cency, immediately difappeared. i 

During the firft moon I was fo cautious 
and circum{peét, that the pleafure of re- 
fie€ting that my ring had not once indi- 
cated a fault, was leflened by a doubt of 
its virtue. 1 applied myfelf to public bu- 
finefs; my melancholy decrealed as my 
mind was diverted to other objects; and 
left the youth of my court should think 
that recreation was too long fufpended, i 
appointed to hunt tke ljon. But though 
I went out tothe fport rather to gratify 
others than myfelf, yet my ufual ardour 
returned in the field; 1 grew warmin “ 
purfuit, I continued the chace, weet 
was unfuecefsful, rete and returne 
fatigued and difappointed. 

As 1 entered Ae feraglio, I was met 
by a little dog that had been my msg 
who expreffed his joy at my return , 
jumping round me, and endeavours 
reach my hand: but as 1 was not difpo a 
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The Ring of Amurath. 


joyed the voluntary deference which was 
paid me, and was fecretly offended at Ali» 
beg my vifier, who endeavoured to prevail 
upon the aflembly to enjoy the liberty that 
had been given them, and was himfelf an 
example of the conduct that he recom- 


o receive his¢areffes, I ftruck him in the 
fretfulnefs of my difpleafure fo fevere a 
blow with my foot, that it left him fcarce 
wer to crawl away and hide himfelf un- 
der a fofa in a corner of the apartment. 
Atchismoment I felt the ring prefs my 
finger, and looking upon the ruby, I per- 
ceived the glow of its colour abated. 

I was at firft ftruck with furprife and 
regret; but furprife and regret quickly gave 
way todifdain. ‘* Shall not the Sultan 
Amurath,” faid I, ** to whom a thoufand 
kings pay tribute, and in whofe hand is 
the ‘life of nations, fhall not Amurath 
ftrike a dog that offends him, without be- 
ing reproached for having tranfgreffed the 
rule of right?’’ My ring again preffed my 
finger, and the ruby became more pale: 
immediately the palace fhook with a burft 
of thunder, and the Genius Syndarac again 
ftood before me. 

** Amurath,”’ faid he, “ thou haft of- 
fended againft thy brother of the duft; a 
being who, like thee, has received from 
the ALMIGHTY a capacity of pleafure 
and pain; pleafure which caprice is not 
allowed to fufpend, and pain which juttice 
only has a right to infli@t. If thou art 
jutified by power, in affliting inferior 
beings, I fhould be juftifyed in afliGting 
thee: but my power yet fpares thee, be- 
taufe it is direéted by the laws of fovereign 
goodnefs, and becaufe thou mayeft yet be 
teclaimed by admonition. But yield not 
tothe impulfe of quick refentment, nor 
indulge'in cruelty the forwardnefs of dif- 
gut, left by the laws of goodnefs I be com- 
pelled to affliét thee ; for he that fcorns re- 
proof, mutt be reformed by punifhment, 
or loft for ever.” 

At the prefence of Syndarac I was trou- 
bled, and his words covered me with con- 
fufion: I fell proftrate at his feet, and 
heard him pronounce with a milder accent, 
“ Expect not henceforth that I fhould an- 
fwer the demands of arrogance, or gratify 
the fecurity of fpeculation : confide in my 
friendthip, and truft implicitly to thy ring.” 
_ As the chace had produced fo much in- 
felicity, I did not repeat it; but invited 
my nobles to a banquet, and entertained 
them with dancing and mufic. I had 
given leave that all ceremony fhould be 
fufpended, and that the company fhould 
treat me not as a fovereign but an equal, 
becaufe the converfation would otherwife 
be encumbered or reftrained; and I en- 
fouraged others to pleafantry, by indulg- 
ing the luxuriancy of my owa imagina- 
tion, But though I affeéted to throw off 
the trappings of royalty, I had not fuffici- 
tat Magnanimity to defpife theme J en- 
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tended. I fingled out as the fubjeé& of 
my raillery, the man who alone deferved 
my approbation; he believed my conde» 
{cenfion to be fincere, and imagined that 
he was fecuring my favour by that beha- 
viour which had incurred my difpleafure; 
he was, therefore, grieved and confounded 
to perceive that I laboured to render him 
ridiculous and contemptible: I enjoyed 
his pain, and was elated at my fuccefss 
but my attention was fuddenly called to 
my ring, and I perceived the ruby change 
colour. I defifted for a moment; but 
fome of my courtiers having difcovered 
and feconded my intention, I felt my va- 
nity and my refentment gratified; I en- 
deavoured to wash away the remembrance 
of my ring with wine; my fatire became 
more bitter, and Alibeg difcovered yet 
greater diftrefs. My ring again reproach. 
ed me; but I ftill perfevered; the vifier 
was at length rouzed to his defence; pro- 
bably he had difcovered and defpifed my 
weaknefs; his replies wee fo poignant, 
that I became outrageous, and defcended 
from raillery to invective. At length, 
difguifing the anguith of his mind with a 
{mile——“* Amurah’”’ faid he, “ if the ful- 
tan fhould know that, after having ine 
vited your friends to feftivity and merrie 
ment, you had affumed his authority, and 

infulted thofe who were not aware that 
you difdained to be treated with the fami- 
liarity of friendfhip, you would certainly 
fall under his difpleafuree” Thefeverity 

of this farcafm, which was extorted by long 

provocation from a man warmed with 

wine, ftung me with intolerable rage: I 

ftarted up, and, fpurning him from the 

table, was about to draw my poniard ; 

when my attention was again called to my 

ring, and] perceived with fome degree of 
regret, that the ruby had faded almoft to 

a perfect white. ; 

But inftead of refolving to be more 
watchful againft whatever might bring-me 
under this filent reproof, 1 comforted my- 
felf that the Genius would no more alarm 
me with his prefence. The irregularities 
of my condué increafed almoft impercep- 
tibly, and the intimations of my ring be- 
came proportionably more frequent though 
lefs forcible, till at laft they were fo fami- 
liar, that 1 fearce remarked when they 
were given and when they were fufpend- 
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566 The Ring of Amurath. 


It was foon difcovered that I was pleaf- 
ed with fervility; fervility, therefore, was 
practifed, and 1 rewarded it fometimes with 
a penfion and fometimes with a place. 
Thus the government of my kingdom: was 
left to petty tyrants, who opprefied the peo- 
ple to enrich themfelves. In the mean 
time I filled my feraglie with women, 
among whom I abandoned myfelf to fen- 
fuality, wichout enjoying the pure delight 
of that love which arifes from efteem. 
But I had not yet ftained my hands with 
blood, nor dared to ridicule the laws which 
I negieéted to fulfil. 

My refentment againft Alibeg, however 
unjuft, was inflexible, and terminated in 
the moft perfect hatred: I degraded him 
from his office; but I fill kept him at 
court, that I might embitter his life by 
perpetual indignities, and praétife again 
him new fchemes of malevolence. 

Selima, the daughter of this prince, had 
been intended by my father for my wife ; 
and the marriage had been delayed only 
by his death: but the pleafure and the 
dignity that Alibeg would derive from this 
alliance, had now changed my purpofe. 
Yet fuch was the beauty of Selima, that I 
gazed with defire; and fuch was her wit, 
chat I liftened with delight. I therefore 
refolved, that I would if poffible feduce 
her to voluntary proftitution; and that 
when her beauty fhould yield to the charm 
of variety, I would difmifs her with marks 


of difgrace. Buc in this attempt I could ~ 


not fucceed ; my folicitations were rejected, 
fometimes with tears, and fometimes with 
reproach. I became every day more wretch- 
ed, by feeking to bring calamity upon 
others; I confidered my difappointment as 
the triumph of a flave, whom I withed 
but cid not dare to deftroy; and I regarded 
his daughter as the inftrument of my dit- 
honour. Thus the tendernefs, which be- 
fore had often fhaken my purpofe, was 
weakened 5 my defire of beauty became as 
felfith and as fordid an appetite as my defire 
of food ; and asT had no hope of obtaining 
the complete gratification of my luft, and 
my revenge, 1 determined to erjoy Se- 
lima by force, as the only expedient to 
alleviate my torment, 

She refided by my command in an apart- 
ment of the feraglio, and I entered her 
chamber at midnight by a private door of 
which | had a key; butwith inexpreflible 
vexation I found it empty. To be thus 
difappointed in my lah attempt, at the ve- 
sy moment inwhich ] thought I had in- 
fured fuccefs, dittraéted me with rede: 
and inftead of returning to my chamber, 
and concealing my defign, I called for her 


women. They ranin pale and tremblings 
I demanded the lady; they gazed at me, 
aftonithed and terrified ; and then looking 
upon each other, ftood filent. J repeated 
my demand with fury and execration, and 
to enforce it called aloud for the minifters 
of death ; they then fell proftrate at my 
feet, and declared with one voice that the 

knew not where fhe was; that they had 
left her, when they were difmiffed forthe 
night, fitting on a fofa penfive and alone; 
and that no perfoa had fince to their know. 
ledge paffed in or out of her apartment, 

In this account, however incredible, 
they perfiftted without variation; and 
having filled the palace with alarm and 
confufion, I was obliged to retire without 
gaining any intelligence by what means I 
had been baflied, or on whom to turn my 
refentment. I reviewed the tranfaCtions 
of the night with anguifh and regret, and 
bewildered myfelf among the innumerable 
impoffibilities that might have produced 
my difappointment. J remembered that 
the windows of Selima’s apartment were 
open, and I imagined that fhe might that 
way have efcaped into the gardens of the 
feraglio. But why fhould the efcape whe 
had never been confined? If the had de- 
figned to depart, fhe might have departed 
by day. Had fhe an affignation? and 
did fhe intend to return, without being 
known to,have been abfent? This fuppo- 
fition increafed my torment; becaufe, if 
it was true, Selima had granted to my 
flave that which fhe had refufed to me 
But as all thefe conjectures were uncertain, 
I determined to make her abfence a prt- 
tence to deftroy her father. 

In the morning I gave orders that he 
fhould be feized and brought betore me; 
but while I was yet fpeaking, he entered, 
and proftrating himfelf, thus anticipated 
my accufation: ‘¢ May the Sultan Amu- 


_ rath, in whofe wrath the angel of death 


goes forth, rejoice for ever in the fmile of 
Heaven! Let the wretched Alibeg perith 5 
but let my lord remember Selima with 
mercy: let him difmifs the flave in whom 
he ceafes to delight.” 1 heard no more, 
but cried out, ** Dareft thou to mock me 
with a requeft, to difmifs the daughter 
whom thou hat ftolen? thou whofe life, 
that has been fo often forfeited, I have yet 
{pared ! Reftore her within one hour, of 
affronted mercy fhall give thee up» 
“ O!” faid he, “let not the mighty fo- 
vereign of the Eaft fport with the mifery 
of the weak: if thou haft doomed us (0 
death, let us die together.” , 
Though I was now convinced that All- 


beg believed I had confined Selim and 
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The Ring of Amuratb. 


decreed her death, yet I refolved to perfift 
jn requiring her at his hands; and there- 
fore difmified him with a repetition of my 
command, to produce her within an hour 
upon pain of death. 
My ring, which, during this feries of 
events, had given perpetual intimi&ations 
of guilt, which were always difregarded, 
now prefied my finger fo forcibly, that it 
gave me great pain, end compelled my 
notice. 1 immediately retired, and gave 
way to the difcontent that {welled my bo- 
fom. How wretched a flave is Amurath 
to an invifible tyrant! a being, whofe ma~ 
levolence or envy has reftrained me in the 
exercife of my authority as a prince, and 
whofe cunning has contrived perpetually 
to infult me by intimating that every ac- 
tion of my life is a crime! How long fhall 
I groan under this intolerable oppreffion ! 
This accurfed ring is the badge and the 
infrument of my fubje€tion and difho- 
nour: he who gave it is now, perhaps, in 
fome remote region of the air; perhaps, 
he rolls fome planet in its orbit, agitates 
the fouthern ocean with a tempeft, or 
fhakes fume diftant region with an earth- 
quake. But, wherever he is, he has fure- 
ly 2 more important€mploy than to watch 
my conduct. Perhaps he has contrived 
this talifman, only to reftrain me from 
the enjoyment of fome good, which he 
withes to withhold. I feel that my de- 
fires are controuled 3 and to gratify thele 
defires isto be happy. As I pronounced 
thefe words, I drew off the ring, and threw 
Ittothe ground with difdain and indig- 
nation: immediately the air grew dark; 
a cloud burft in thunder over my head, 
and the eye of Syndarac was upon me. 
Iftood before him motionlefs and filent ; 
horror thrilled in my veins, and my hair 
flood upright. I had neither power to de- 
precate his anger, nor to confefs my 
faults, In his countenance there was a 
calm feverity ; and I heard him pronounce 
thefe words——** Thou haft mow, as far as 
it is in thy power, thrown off humanity 
and degraded thy being: thy form, there~ 
fore, thall no longer conceal thy nature, 
hor thy example render thy vices conta- 
Sious.”” He then touched me with his 
tod, aad while the found of his voice yet 
Vibrated in my ears, I found myfelf in the 
Midit of a defert, not in the form of a 
Man but of a monfter, with the fore-parts 
of my body like a wolf, and. the hinder 
Parts like a goat. I was itill confcious to 
every event of my life, and my intellec- 
tual powers were continued, though my 
Paffions were irritated to frenzy. 1 now 
folled in the fand in an agony not to be 


defcribed ; and now haftily traverfed the 
defert, impelled only by the vain defire of 
flying from myfelf. 1 now bellowed with 
rage, and now howled in defpair; this 
moment I breathed execration againft the 
Genius, and the next reproached myfelf 
for having forfeited his friendthip. 

By this violent agitation of mind and 
body, the powers of both were foon ex- 
haufied: I crawied into a den which I per- 
ceived near me, and immediately funk 
down in a ftate of infenfibility. I flept; 
but fleep, inftead of prolonging, put an 
end to this interval of quiet. The Genius 
ftill terrified me with his prefente ; I heard 
his fentence repeated, and felt again all 
the horrors of my transformation. When 
1 awaked I was not refrefhed : ‘calamity, 
though it is compelled to admit flumber, 
can yet exclude ret. But I was now 
rouzed by hunger; for hunger, like fleep, 
is irrefiftible. 

I went out in fearch of prey} and if I 
felt any alleviation of mifery, befide the 
hope of fatisfying my appetite, it was in 
the thought of tearing to pieces whatever I 
fhould meet, and infliGiing fome part of 
the evil which I endured ; for though I 
regretted my punifhment, I did not repent 
of my crimes: and as! imagined Syndarac 
would now neither mitigate nor increafe 
my fufferings, I was not reftrained, either 
by hope or fear, from indulging my dif- 
pofition to cruelty and revenge. But while 
1 was thus meditating the deftruction of 
others, I trembled let by fome ftronger 
favage I fhould be deftroyed myfelf. 

In the midét of this varietyof torment, 

I heard the cry of dogs, the trampling of 
horfes, and the fhouts of the hunters; 
and fuch is the love of life,» however 
wretched, that my heart funk within me 
atthe found. To hide myfelf was in. pof+ 
fible, and I was too much enfeebled either 
to fly or refit. I ood ftill till they came 
up. At firft they gaged at me with won 
der, and doubted whether they fhould ad- 
vance: but at length a flave threw a net 
over me, and I was dragged to the city. 

I now entered the metropolis of my 
empire, amidft the noife and tumult of a 
rabble, who the day before would have hid 
themfelves at my prefence. I -heard the 
found of mufic at a diftance: the heralds 
approached, and Alibeg was ae wri 
my flead. I] was now deferted by Y sae 
titude, whofe curiofity was divertee Dy the 

‘the proceflion, and was conducted 
pms He favages are kept 
to the place where other favages stl’ pt 
which cuftom has confidered as partot the 
regaliae 


[To be continued. The 
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ORIGINAL POETR 











NEGLECT. 


H! why is my heart fo oppreft? 
And why from my friends do I fly? 
1 know not the caufe of my grief, 
And yet every breath is a figh. 


The day fteals in forrow away, 
And at night I’m a ftranger to fleep 3 
I quit the gay circles of glee, 
And when I fhould {mile, then I weep. 
Once, when an affliction would rife, 
I'd give a full vent to my grief, 
And my forrows in time would fubfide, 
But now I am fhut from relief. 
The morning when beaming fo bright, 
Could chafe from thy check the dig tear 5 
But now morn and evening, alike 
Perceive its humidity there. 


Along the green valley I’ve ftray’d, 


To lift to the whip-o-will’s note ; 
Its fadnefs would chord with my own, 
*T would follow me home to my cot: 
But now, though fhe chirp in the grove, 
Or fill the deep vale with her moan, 
Alas! I regard not the ftrain, 
So difmally dull am I grown. 
Ah! fure I have found out the caufe, 
Young An/jelm, the ftranger, I fear, 
Whom all the fair maidens admire, 
And whofe pipe they delighted to hear. 
Unfeeling and cold as he is, 
He has found out the way to my heart; 
The laurel of conqueft he wears, 
But J the keen arrow’s deep {mart. 
A rofe {fo foft bluthing was mine, 
It bloom’d by the fide of a ftream, 
By which all dejeéted I roam’d, 
And weeping made Anjélm my theme: 
Its beauty fufpended my woe, 
I kifs’d its foft bofom at morn; 
But, ah! when I fought it at eve, 
The rude winds had left but the thorn, 
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Original Poetry. 669 


Juft fo the fair bloffom of youth 
Is blafted and withers away ; 
Beneath the cold ftorm of Negleét, 
’Tis thus that it haftes to decay. 


Oh! come, ere the chill hands of Death 
This frame to the valley confign, 
And deign, if thou canft not approve, 
To pity a paflion like mine: 
For foon will this body fo frail, 
To the grave by the fhepherds be borne; 
And foon will my fpirit fo fad, 
To the hands of its Maker return. 


The valley perhaps may be cold, 
And the fod may lie hard on my breaft, 
But the cheek of the fpirit fhall glow 
That enters the region of reft! 


September 18. CLARA} 











TO "VYrUCz 


ND who art thou whofe melancholy moan 

Difturbs the iron flumbers of old Night, 
Wakes a fad {pirit to unwelcome light, 
Roufes vext Memory toa dreadful groan? 


Why didft thou touch the woeful lyre? 
Oh! that the chords had loft their tunefal pow’r 
Ere thou, in unpropitious hour 

Bad’it my fad fpirit to the paff retire. 


Oh, cruel fongftrefs! why didft shou complain, 
Thou who haft known thy love retutn’d, 
Thou who haft ne’er o’er flighted paflion mourn’d, 
Nor drawn a figh, nor fhed a sear in vain? 


Shalt rhou complain? no, fince thy fong 
Hath bid me view the paf again ; 
The doleful tafk will 7 prolong, 
And wake a mournful ftrain. 


The tones fo rueful will I fwell, 
That hafty Time thal) paufe to hears 
And fuch a piteous tale ]’Il tell 
That e’en Revenge thall drop a tear. 
O that Obliqion’s darkeft veil 
Were drawn round what Iwas, 
Ere yet I faw youth's bud turn pale, 
Ere yet I lov’d, alas! 
When, ere the fun had left the fea, 
l bounded o’er the Fils, 
Or gaily fang along the /ee, 


' Or bath’d me in the rills; Or 
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Original Poetry. 
Or fought the /guirre/ in the wood, 
Qe’cropt the d/ofoms fheen, 
Or {wift the playful /ambs purfued 
Adown the floping green. 


But ah! ’tis paft, and the big clouds 
Of painful Recollection rife; 

Paft fcenes my {welling bofom crowd, 
And tears of anguifh dim my eyes. 


For I have lov’d, and rue the hour 
When charming Exprep firft appear’d, 
When firlt his voice the deep grove cheer’d, 
And his fine form lent beauty to the bower. 


Oh! fhall I tell, by Hope beguil’d, 
How low was funk my flavifh mind, 
How I was cheer’d whene’er he imil’d, 
And when he frown’d, how I declin’d? 


How long—how fondly I believ’d ! 
My tender cares were not in vain, 
Nor knew my paflion was receiv’d 


By chill Neglect and proud Difdain. 


But the fad hour that brought me light, 
Told me that all my hopes were doney 

For E,prep then had left my fight, 
And Malice faid, “ thy love is gone: 


‘* He bends his way to foreign fhores, 

* There with fome lovelier fair to dwell; 
*«« Gone, to return to thee no more, 

«¢ Nor did he bid thee once farewell !” 


When the dire rumour ftruck mine ear, 

My chilling pulfe forbore to flow, 

My cheek forgot its wonted glow, 
Nor would my burfting eyes vouchfafe one tear. 
A dreary paule enfued—life ebb’d again, 
Fierce rufh’d Diffraction through each boiling vein 
Frantic with grief I gnaw’d the earth, 
And foriek’d my dreadful forrows forth. 


Oh! that my ELprep’s corfe were laid 
Within fome deep grave’s filent fhade, 

Where the damp fouth gales figh along, 
And the lone flock.dove pours her fong. 


Oh! that Remembrance could repeat 
The gentle things my Experp faid 3 
Tell how, enamoured, at my feet 
The gaudy buds of fpring he laid. 
But, ah! fuch joys J ne’er fhall fee, 
My paflion never was approv’d ; 
My Evperp lives, but not for me; 
My E.prep mever Said he lov'd. Wik 








Original Poetry. 


Whoje E.prev? did I fay, whofe, ming? 
Oh! fool, wilt thou believe him thine? 
No, Eten, no, fome happier fair 

Shall call this E:prep all her own: 
To pleafe her thall be all his care, 

Whilft tou fhalt not be thought upon. 


Ha, wretched !—-am I then defpifed 
By all I lov’d, by all I priz’d? 

Oh, I am defperate! let me fly 
Beneath fome more aufpicious fky, 
Where P/ague annihilates whole realms, 
And Ocean empires overwhelms; 
Where Murder rolls her bloody car 
Amid the direful yells of War; 

Where everlafting Tempefs {weep 
Their rude wings o’er the de(ért deep; 
Where fierce Tornados rend the ground, 
And Mountains {pout their fery furges round ; 
There, in a croud of kindred woes, 

My griefs their poignancy may lofe ; 
And there—but Fury checks my pen-~ 
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Th MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD. 4 Fracment, - 


OR are thy ftormy forrows yet forgot ; 
Profanely yet doft thou arraign high heav’n? 


Still doft thou murmur at thy adverfe lot, 
Ungrateful for the various bleflings given? 


Unthinking mortal, wilt thou never know 
That suman thought could ne’er th’ Eternal {can} 
The earth’s a fcene of variegated woe, 
And perfe& happinefs is not for man. 
A calm reliance on the mighty power 
Who fees it right that thou thould’tt fuffer here, 
Who deals thee grief through Life’s fhort fleeting hour, 
Will guide to realms unfullied with a tear. 


On that rely—ftill doft thou droop and grieve? 
Come let us leave this folitary vaie, 


And as we drink the cheering breeze of eve, ? 
Lift to the Mountain Shepherd’s mournful tale. 


For not o’er Vice alone doth Mis’ry fpread. “ 
Her ruthlefs fway, or rend the gui/ty mind; 
The breaft of Innocence full oft hath bled— 
To ev'ry woe devoted and refign'd. 
On yon rich mountain, whofe afpiring top 
Climbs to the clouds, PaLEMon’s cottage ftood 5 
Around, his flocks the thymy herbage an 
Or lave their Aceces in the winding 4000. 
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Original Poetry. 
At early morn he’d jocund carols fing, 
Nor would he change with kings his happy lot, 


While breathing {weets, and blufhing as the fpring, 
His beauteous ELruewn grac’d his humble cot. 


Young Lusiy, pride of all the village youth, 
Enamour’d, gaz’d on bafhful Exven’s charms; 

The Mountain Shepherd, confc’ous of his truth, 
With bleflings gave her to his faithful arms. 


The rural toil, the rura! {port was their's; 

Far from the fenfeleis world’s tumult’ous noife ; 
Strangers to guile, their bofoms knew no cares, 

And only throbb’d with love, or Friendfhip’s joys. 


And while with fcented hay they fpread the ground, 
Or blithely drew the loaded team along, 

Then would the dales and woodland meads around 
Echo the Mountain Shepoerd’s artlefs fong. 


A f{miling boy (lovely as poets feign 
The God of Love)—E.wen’s warm withes blefs’d ; 
Who, while his grandfire bore him o’er the plain, 
With infant fondnefs hung upon his breaft. 


Blue was his eye, and f{parkled bright with health; 
Four fummers on his cheek their bloom had fhed ; 
Dearer to Lupin than the wide world’s wealth 
Were the fair ringlets waving on his head. 


One fav’rite lamb, bedeck’d with many a flow’r, 
Was Epwin’s fond compan’on in his play ; 

T’ adorn his neck, ah! lucklefs was the hour 
That near the ftream induc’d their fleps to ftray. 


Of vivid buds, pluck’d from the neighb’ring wood, 
A glowing wreath his infant fingers twin’d 5 
From his foft hand it drop’d into the flood, 
And gaily fail’d before the flutt’ring wiod. 


“ Stay, garland flay !” the charming prattler cry’d; 
But who the wretched ELiew’s woe fhall tell, 
When heedlefs bending o’er the rufhy fide 
Into the rapid ftream he headlong fell ? 


Loud fhriek’d the mother, as convuls’d fhe ftood, 
By force withheld from plunging in the wave; 
Lusin, diftraéted, leap'd into the flood, 
To {natch his treafure from a wat’ry grave. 


With dauntlefs breaft he ftem’d the flood awhile, 
And bore his darling up above the tide ; 

But by the current dath’d and fpent with toil, 
Both, both, together funk, alas! and died ! 


Ah! buds of beauty ! which the morning fun 
Beheld exulting, fluth’d with Health’s high bloom, 


Cot off, and wither’d ere his race was run, Slow 
évoted victims to the chcerlefs tomb. . 
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Slow through the church-yard mov’d the village train, 
And o’er the pale remains hung weeping round ; 
While the deep death-bell ’crofs th’ forrowing plain, 
Flung to the hollow gale its awful found. | 


In thofe dire moments Reafon fled her throne, 

A wretched man’ac lovely Exxen rov’d; 
Through woods fhe wander’d, over hills urknowa, 
Still wildly calling on the names fhe lov’d. 


But yet PaLEMONn never heav’d a groan; 

And though with many a pang his foul was ftrain’d, 

« Father of Heav’n!” he cried, ¢ thy will be done, 
«« Forgive thy fervant if he has complain’d.” 


A neighb’ring fwain the frantic fair one found; 

On her wan face death terribly exprefs’d ; 
Singing her wild woes to the woods around, 

With weeds and flow’rs her tangled trefles drefs’d. 


Nor home, nor parent, halplefs Etten knew ; 

On her pale features fat a fearful gloom ; 

Swift through the dreary church. yard’s path fhe flew, 
And hung in agony on Lusin’s tomb. 


“OLugin! ftretch thy arms, poor EvieEn fave, 
“ Far, far from you they point my weary way !” 
She {poke no more, for finking on the grave, 

Her {pirit flew to realms of endlefs day. 


** Pardon, O Heav’n!” Patemon cried, “ this woe, ! 
“ Thefe burfts of grief which rend my tortur’d breaft! 
Faft upon Exien’s face the big tears flow, 

His feeble arms her breathlefs body prefs’d. 


* Pale is thy cheek, where late thecrimfon dye _ 

“ Of Health was fpread—extinguifh’d is the light 
** That fhone refplendent from thy beamy eye, 

‘¢ Clos’d, clos’d forever in eternal night. 


© Oh! wretched father! bat in heav’a the dwells, 
« A {potlefs angel doth my Excen thine, 

* OGod! if *gainft thy wii! my foul rebels, 

«© To patience and to faith each with incline. 


“ For they were thine, thou gav’ft them pen, — . 

* And haft but now recall’d what was taine owWn 5 
. | i 

* Yes, at this moment, borne on ap te r 

3 To thee my Exe Nn’s blamelefs ipirit $3 hown. 


eneath yon willow’s melancholy fhade, , 
Where high the grafs waves mournful to th 
Lusin’s grave was lovely ExLEN laid, me 
To thofe whom moft the lov’d her athesjoin’d. 
Since thefe fad days of agonizing woe, 
Seven a on heavy wing have pafs'd away 
Bot bright Religion lent her feraph ~ 

To gild the good Paremow’s letting oa7- 


e wind, 
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Hark! through the twilight’s gloom, that folemn bell 
Sounds fad and awful on the wings of Night; 
Releas’d from grief, yes, tis Patemon’s knell, 
By angels borne, to heav’n he wings his flight! 


Say, can thy forrows equal his diftrefs ? 
O let not grief o’er ev’ry fenfe prevail ; 
Comparifon, my friend, makes woe feem lefs; 
Think on the Mountain Shepherd’s mournful tale. 


New-York, Sept. 12, 1793. 





VIOLA, 








ADDRESSED TO . 


Weer lovely girl, accept a heart 
S That’s conftant, firm, and true ; 
Which never felt the pleafing {mart 

Of Love, till taught by you. 


A generous flame now fires my breaft, 
Muin’d by Virtue’s rays ; 

A cheerful mind I now poffefs, 
Unknown to Folly’s ways. 








From ev’ry ruder paflion free, 
In calm content I rove; 
What praife, {weet maid, is due ta 
thee, 
Who taught me thus tolove? 


Each ftep,each motion charms my foul, 
Each look frefh grace imparts ; 
Receive fair, lovely, charming maid, 

Receive my grateful heart. 








Monthly Regifter. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





PHILADELPHIA, Auguft 31. 
Letter from the Secretary of State. 
Gentlemen, Philadelphia, Aug. 27- 


hh need having been made to 
wA the government of the United States 
of fome inftances of unjuftifiable vexation 
and fpoliation committed on our merchant 
vefiels by the privateers of the powers at 
war, and it being poffible that other inftan. 
ces may have happened, of which no in- 
formation has been given to the govern- 
ment, I have in charge from the Prefident 
to affure the merchants of the United 
States, concerned in foreign commerce or 
Navigation, that due attention will be paid 
to any injuries they may fuffer on the high 
feas, or in foreign countries, contrary to 
the law of nations or to exifting treaties : 
and that on their forwarding hither well 
authenticated evidence of the fame, proper 
proceedings will be adopted for their relief. 
The juft an { friendly difpofitions of the fe- 
veral belligerent powers afford well founded 


expeftation that they will not hefitate ta 
take effectual meafures for retraining their 
armed veflels from committing aggreffions 
and vexations on our citizens or their pro- 
perty- ; 

There being no particular portion or de 
{cription of the mercantile body pointed 
out by the laws for receiving communica- 
tions of this nature, I take the liberty of 
addreffing it to the merchants of Phila- 
delphia, for the ftate of Pennfylvania, 
and of requefting that through them It 
may be made known to all thofe of this 
fate whom it may concern. Information 
will be freely received, either from the in- 
dividuals aggrieved, or from any affocia- 
tions of merchants, who will be pleafed to 
take the trouble of giving it, in 4 cafe fo 
interefting to themfelves and their coull- 
try. Ihave the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 
Your mot obedient fervant, 
TH. JEFFERSON. 
The Merchants of Philadelphiae 
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Sept. 17- The Commiffioners who fat 
ovt from Philadelphia the laft of April, to 
hold atreaty, for the purpofe of making 
peace with the Weftern Indians, have re- 
turned without fuccefs. ‘Timothy Picker- 
ing, Efq; arrived in this city laft Friday, 
and Mr. Randolph has fince reached Ger. 
mantowne They came back by the way of 
Genefee, Albany, and New-York. Gen. 
Lincoln took another route, and, on ace 
count of the ficknefs prevalent in this city, 
will probably return direétly to his home 
in Maffachufetts. 

We underftand, that the hoftile Indi- 
ans refufed to make peace, unlefs the 
United States would remove ad! their fet- 
tlers, (amounting to feveral thoufands) 
from over the Ohio, and make that river 
the boundary between them. This was 
obvioufly inadmifiible. 

On Monday the oth inftant, the city 
was deprived of an ufeful citigen, and the 
church of a worthy member, by the death 
of Mrs Samurx JounsTon, Printer 
and Bockfeller, and in the afternoon of 
the fame day his remains were interred 
in St. Paul’s church burying-ground, at- 
tenced by a confiderable number of the 
members of the Franklin Society, (Prin- 
ters) in proceffion as mourners, he being 
their Prefident, and one of the founders 
of that truly charitable inftitution. As 
he was held in high eftimation by all who 
knew him, his death has occafioned uni- 
verfal regret.—IJt is common to write or 
fpeak well at the death, and to beftow 
eulogiums on men of rank and fortune for 
their virtuous deeds performed while liv- 
ings Although Mr. Johniton has been 
bleffed by Providence, he ‘was not a man 
of fortune, but by induftry and economy 
procured a comfortable fubfiftence.——But 
this we can fay, and do it with propriety, 
that his conduét and converfation with 
his fellow-mortals was fuch, that they 
ever after delighted in his company, pat- 
ticularly with thofe whofe topic was re- 
ligion; a fubjeét he always dwelt on with 
ecftacy, and never more happy than when 
thus engaged.—He has left an amiable 
partner to lament his death. We con- 
Clude this imperfeét fketch of the charace 
terof this good man, leaving it to the pen 
ofthofe whofe more intimate acquaintance 
and whofe talents are better able to pre- 
ferve from oblivion, virtues which are 
traly examples. If the practice of the 


Chriftian religion, the keeping holy of 
the Sabbath day, and performing charit- 
able acts will infure immortal felicity— 


Jounsron is fafe. A 
New-York, Sept. 6 Of the many 
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important canals, and other public works, 
now Carrying on in the United States, by 
fubfcription, we known of none which 
promifes fuch national, local, and indi- 
vidual advantages, as the intendedjunétion 
of the Bays of Chefapeake and Delaware, 
by a canal and lock navigation.—This 
meafure was agreed on at a late meeting 
of the committees from the Pennfylvania 
and Maryland canal compannies. 

18.] The Annual Commencement of 
Dartmouth College was celebrated at Ha- 
nover, (New-Hamphhire,) on the 28th ult. 
when the degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred on 39, and of Mafter of Arts on 
fix gentlemen, befides feveral honorary 
degrees on different gentlemen. 

The Annual Commencementof Rhode. 
Ifland College, was celebrated at Provi- 
dence on the fourth inftant, when the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
twelve, and of Mafter of Arts on feven 
gentlemen ; there were alfo feveral hos 
norary degrees conferred. 

20.] At New-Haven, on the rrth init. 
was celebrated the Anniverfary Com- 
mencement of Yale College: the degree 
of Doétor of Laws was conferred on the 
Hon. John Slofs Hobart, Efq; one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court in the ftate 
of New-York :—-and the honorary de- 
gree of Mafter of Arts upon the Hon. 
Roger Newberry, Efq; one of the Fellows 
of the College ; the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on thirty-feven candi- 
dates, and thatof Matter of Arts on twelve. 
Extraét ofa letter from a gentleman at 

Fort Wathington, to his friend in New 

Biun{wick. , 

‘6 J doubt not but you have heard by 
this time of the treaty being broke up: 
great preparations are making here for a 
campaign; our army at the prefent con- 
fit of 3000 regular troops, riflemen, ar~ 
tillery, and infantry.—-Alfo, one battalion 
of horfe, confifting of about 400 —The 
volunteers from Kentuckey will be com- 
manded by General Scott, they will con- 
fit of 150¢ mounted infantry—this I 
think will do the bufinefs for thofe yellow 
fellows who made that hideous fhrieking 
noife the 4th of November, 17gI-—-we are 
all regretting your misfortunes of not be- 
ing with us this moft glorious Campaign, 
as there never Was an army in poess ipi- 

: -hat ours is 1M genera’. 

spy eee Wayne delerves the greateft 
dit for the good difcipline uf the army 5 
Ley 6 ymmander in chief, 
although he is our ¢¢ . , 
he may be found five or fix hours each 
day on horfeback, teaching us new ma- 


r itable for Indian war 
neuyres, {uit 21.] Agreeably 
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a1.] Agreeably to recommendations 
from the feveral clergymeninthis city, fe- 
conded by the advice of the Mayor, to the 
citizens, that all fervile labour, &c. be 
abfained from, yefterday was obferved as 
a@soLemMNn FAST throughout the city, 
On this occafion general attendance was 
given at the feveral churches, and the 
throne of God was folemnly addrefied in 
behaif of our brethren at Phitadelphia, 
who experience fevere calamities from the 
raging of the yellow fever, and to avert fo 
great an cvil from falling on this populous 
city, and other expofed places. 

Ali labour was fufpended during the 
day, and the citizens feemed pleafed at 
carrying into execation the ineftimable 
privilege of Chriftians jointly erying unto 
their praycr-hearing God in this feafon of 
calamity and alarm. The churches in 
general were very much crouded, 

25 } The objet which attraéts the et- 
tention, excites the fympathy, and in a 
degree alarms all chaffes of citizens at this 
janctare, continues to be the raging epi- 
demic in our fifter city Philadelphia.— 
Accounts ftate, near one-half of its inha- 
bitamts have deferted, public offices all 
fhut, and no bufinefs done, but fpeak of 
it as probable to have a tendency to acce- 
lerate the recurn of falubrity, and cheaper 
markets; that the humanity of thofe 
who tarried on purpofe to nurfe the af- 
Ried fick, is highly felt and fpoken of 
~-they mention alfo, with fome degree of 
acrimony, that the difagreement of the 
Phyficians, in the firft inftance, greatly 
added to the general diftrefs, and they do 
mot yet appear to agree in determining 
what is, or what is not, the yellow fe- 
ver. Our accounts by letters are fo va- 
rious, that no rational conciufions can 
be drawn from them ; but we believe this 
one melancholy faét to be indifputable, 
that the warm weather of Saturday, Sun- 
tay, and Monday increafed the mortality. 
From the Parss Monet eur of June 3. 

Citizen Dangos, a correfpondent of the 
academy of Sciences at Tarbes, depart- 
meat of Upper Pyrennees, already known 
by important obfervations made in the 
ifland of Malta and at Toulon, obferved 
on the 17th of May, anew comet in the 
Crown. its right afcenfion 181 degrees, 
and 16 degrees of fouthern declination. 
It was jut vifible to the naked eye. Citie 
zen Meifier looked for it on the 27th, for 
two hours, but in vain. ; 

Ais a 

mn New-York,—In the capi - 
tain Charles Gilbert, to ie ta, ane 
Banks.-—Mr. Orange Webb, to Mifs Elie 
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za,Cebra.—Mr. Fowler, to Mifs Maria 
Kemble.—-Doctor J. B. Hicks, to Mis 
Catharine Lawrence.—Mr. TimothyBurr 
to Mifs Sufan Maria Hurtin.—Mr, James 
Swartwort, to Mifs Maria Smithwu 
Mr. Robert Hunter, to Mrs. Bradford,a- 
Mr. Thomas Lake, to Mifs Elizabeth 
Bertine.—-Mr,. Thomas Beckley, to Mifs 
Ann Lawrence.—Mr. Sol. Powell,to Mifs 
Sufamnah Smith—Edward Neuifviile, 
Efq; of Chariefton, (South-Carolina,) to 
Miis Eunice Loring. 

At Huntington, (Long-Ifland,) Mr, 
James Hill, aged 75, to Mrs. Sarah Ro. 
gers, aged 65. 

In Maffachufetts.—In the capital, the 
Hon, Judge Wilfor, of Philadelphia, to 
Mifs Hannah Gray. 

At New-Town, (Long: Ifland,) Mr. Ti- 
mothy Noftrand, te Mifs Catharine Suy- 
dam. 

DEATHS. 

In New-York —In the: capital, Mrs. 
Lott.——Mr. Abraham Van Horne. 

At Brookiyne, (Long-Ifland,) Lemon 
L. Lawrence, Efq; of the iiland of Jas 
maica. 

At Flat-Bufh, (Long-Ifland, ) Mifs Su- 
fannah Shipton. 

In New. Jerfey—-At Woodberry, Mr 
Jofeph Tatem, fen. of Philadelphia. 

In Pennfylwania.—In the capital, Dr. 
James Hutchinfon, aged 41.—Dr. Pen- 
nington.—Fiancis Dupont, conful from 
the French Republic.—Mr. John Weif- 
man.—Mrs. Ann Tufton, aged 109. 
Mr. Samuel Johniton, Printer. 

At Gloucefter, Mr. Joha Maufe, in 
the 108 year of his age. 

At York, the Hon. Auguftus Atlee, 

At Pittftown, Mr. James Giean, fen. 
aged 76. 

ein. Virginia At Richmond, Mre 
Wardrop.—-Mr. John Wight, of Connec- 
ticut—Rev. Benjamin Blagrove, many 
years Chaplain to the houfe of Delegates 
of that ftate. 
—FOREIGN DEATHS 

In Scotland.—At Edinburgh, the Rev. 
Doctor William Robertfon. 

In Nova-Scotia.—-At Halifax, Mrs 
Margaret Quin, aged Fo2. 

At poate angi. a Drummond.—Mr. 
Martin. 

At Baffattere, (St. Chriftophers,) Ge- 
rard Matthew Clarkfon, late of the city 
of Philadelphia. —His Excellency Wiliam 
Woodley, Governor of the Leeward Cars 
ribee Iflands. 

At Grenada.—John Williams, Efq-— 
Hugh Munro, Eiq.—Colonel Pring’ 
Captain Irvine.—-Captain Humphriese 
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